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THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


We much regret that an unforseen accident compels us to 
defer, till our next number, the third section of this admirable 
translation, to which we here take the opportunity of inviting 
the earnest attention of our readers, as not only eminently 
the most valuable portion of our columns—and necessarily 
interesting to all who desire to fathom the mysteries of art, 
as developed in the principles of design and-execution—but 4s 
the labor of one of the most original thinkers and profound 
and variously-endowed scholars of the day. 

He who would seriously ponder on the means by which the 
masterpieces of art, the delight and admiration of all time, 
have been produced, cannot spend his leisure more profitably 
than in the consideration of those golden and immortal rules 
which Aristotle first marshalled into symmetrical order and 
published for the benefit of his kind, and which the experience 
of more than two thousand years has been unable to find a 
flaw in. In our translation he will find them presented 
in a clear and lucid form, and enriched with explanatory notes 
of high intrinsic value, the offspring of an erudition of which 
the present age offers rare examples.—Ep. M. W. 





A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Bon jour et bon an!—my dear friend! ‘‘ my dear fellow!” 
May the dinners at Greenwich prove light !*—may the pas- 
sage from Folkstone to Boulogne prove favourable—and a 
steam-boat, blessed of heaven, bring you as soon as possible 
amongst us. Our common friend, D., is by this time, I sup- 
pose, at Stockholm, and heaven knows when we shall see 
his face again ; therefore do we want you to console us. I 
have some good news to tell you—some sad complaints to 
make. And first, for a month and more I have had an old 
grudge in my breast, of which I must at once disembarrass 
myself, 

Mon ami, voulez vous que je vous parle net ? 
De vos fagons d’agir je suis mal satisfait ; 


Contre vous dans mon cceur trop de bile s’assemble, 
Et je sens qu’il faudra que nous rompions ensemble. 


“What's the matter ?”—say you—‘‘what’s the matter?” Why, 
the matter is, that you have had the unimaginable indiscretion 
to publish in your execrable journal my respectable private 
observations, and my somewhat scandalous record of sayings 
and doings in these parts! One universal shout of reproba- 
tion has assailed the ears of old Coppelius, and he has been 
afflicted with remorse and chagrin ever since that deplorable 
exposé. There! If f were not such a gossip, if I were not 


‘* si bonne vieille,” as they call me, I should have made an 
oath never to write to you again. But— 
A mon cceur, voyez vous, la rancune est odieuse~ 
and I proceed to reéommence my chit-chat. 
* & « * * * } 
* ° * * * x 

[Here o a long analysig of Auber’s new opera, Haydée, 
ou le Secret, which want of space compels us to defer—with 
a criticism upon Alexander Dumas’ Hamlet, from the same 
pen—until another occasion. These elaborate notices will 
bear delay, but the news is pressing. While on this matter, 
may we request our friends, Coppelius and Panofka, to trans- 
mit us their communications for the future on Wednesday ? 
This would leave us time to translate them more carefully, 
and in a less ad captandum style. The letters of our late 
correspondent, D., always reached us in London on the 
Thursday morning; and correspondence, in the German, 
French, and Italian tongues, requiring translation, demands 
this punctuality still more imperatively.—Ep. M. W.] 

In a short.space of time, and in as few words as possible, 
I shall endeavour, my dear friend, to put you in possession of 
all the musical on dits and news that at present are current 
in this ancient and venerable city of Paris. You must regard 
this despatch in the light of a friendly chat between you and 
me, without pretension or preparation; therefore do not 
scrutinize too closely my ill<fashioned prose, and be in- 
dulgent, if possible. 

One of the most charming pieces of Sédaine, for the words, 
and of Monsigny, for the music, has been revived at the 
Troisiéme Théatre Lyrique, which, by general consent, is 
styled the Opera National—I know not wherefore, since no 
theatre can be more strikingly ,“* Comique.” Felix, ou ? Enfant 
Trouvé, the first representation of which dates back as far as 
Nov. 10th, 1777, is one of the freshest and happiest, while it 
is at the same time one of the most irreproachable operas 
belonging to our ancient repertory. You are aware that 
Monsigny, after having finished this charming work, discon- 
tinued composing, saying, with a modesty unhappily not 
known in these days, that he feared he had lost his verve and 
inspiration. He was then but forty years of age! Neverthe- 
less, for nearly half a century later, he had the very extraor- 
dinary privilege of witnessing, day after day, his own triumph, 
and to feel his reputation hourly increasing—a reputation 
nobly acquired by Felix and by the Deserteur. The Chevalier 
Spontini, who has composed nothing remarkable for the last 
forty years, has the same privilege of witnessing his glory of 
1806 and 1807,* However, notwithstanding the modesty or 
the impotence of Monsigny, call it. which you please—( We 
accept the offer, and lay the result to the latter. Ep.)—his 





© Un peu trop tét pour diner 2 Greenwich—ami Coppelius!—et un peu 
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® Une gloire peu remarquable, fondée, comme elle Vest, sur des as tels 
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delicious comic opera, re-born, retouched, re-instrumented by 
the industrious Adolphe Adam, obtained but a mediocre suc- 
cess, owing to the detestable style in which it was executed. 

{We are inclined to liken the re-instrumentation of these 
old-fashioned matters to the paint that bedizens, but does not 
restore youth, to the wrinkled cheeks of a crone. Monsigny 
is not like Mozart, who being immortal is ever young. We 
ask pardon of our friend, Coppelius.—Ep. | 

The singers were frightful; the choruses almost as bad as 
those at the Jtaliens, and worse than those at the Opera 
Comique ; the orchestra weak and coarse. But let us leave 
this for other news less gloomy, and for other events more 
interesting. 

Roger, our friend, our great artist, is at length definitively 
engaged at the Academie Royale de Musique—not to officiate as 
a sacrifice in creating the new parts in M. Meyerbeer’s 
MSS.—no—but if Roger be wise, and only manages to sing, 
for eight nights in succession the parts of Eléazar in La Juive, 
and Raoul, in the Huguenots, in proper style, without “‘ couacs,” 
without effort, and without fatigue, I have little doubt but that 
the illustrious composer of Robert le Diable will entrust him 
with the part of Jean de Leyde. 

[Coppelius here adopts the ironic style ;—but his irony is 
like the Socratic irony—its aim is not discernible to the vulgar, 
among whom in the present instance we must reluctantly place 
ourselves.—Ep. | 

On the other side, and as the shadow of the picture, Duprez, 
* the great Duprez,” definitively retires from the opera, in the 
month of July. In vain do they cover under heaps of gold the 
sad remains of his ancient worth; the little king of tenors, 
folded in the mantle of the Chevalier Gaston, is hastening 
to bury himself in the ruins of Jerusalem!* They say, how- 
ever, that he consoles himself with the delightful prospect of 
assisting, in London, at the revival of the (at present defunct) 
I Masnadieri, another inspiration of the illustrious maestro, 
whose triumph Paris is at this moment impatiently enduring. 
I give you this news for what it is worth ; interpret it as you 
may think proper. Duprez will long live in the memory of the 
dilettanti; his name will be inscribed in the archives of the 
Opera, in letters of gold ; he has been the chief of a school, 
deplorable, it is true, when the results are taken into con- 
sideration, but which his prodigious organisation has long 
sustained at the highest point of glory. Peace and respect 
to his memory! He has determined to give himself up to 
teaching : may his pupils derive profit from his lessons, on 
the condition that they eschew following his example. 

Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia, the worthy and admirable 
sister of poor Marie Malibran, of regrettable memory, is an 
artist hors ligne—assuredly the organisation most complete in 
musical intelligence, in dramatic sentiment, and in an educated 
love of art, that the present epoch can boast; her engage- 
ment at the Academie Royal is tor ever on the point of being 
signed—but, alas! the terrible question of financial interests, 
which, in our days, has a far deeper influence than that of 
artistic interest, is continually the prelude to unhappy pro- 
crastinations ; let us hope, however, that the two parties will 
finish by coming to a satisfactory arrangement, an event which 
would go far (should Meyerbeer put his shoulder to the wheel 
—and, with Viardot and Roger, what more could even 
Meyerbeer covet ?) towards securing at least ten years of pros- 
perity to the “ first theatre in Paris.” 

If the saying of Charles V. be true—‘ Long reflection is 





i eA Reppy satire. upon Verdi’s Jerusalem—less Socratic, and more intel- 
igible than that which our correspondent has directed against Meyerbeer, 











the warrant of great success” —I promise you, upon my 
honor, that the first representation of one of Meyerbeer’s new 
operas will have a success terriblement retentissant, a triumph 
that will threaten the tumbling down of the walls and ceiling 
of the opera about the ears of the public. Meanwhile we hope, 
and see nothing coming! And yet—yes!—something whis- 
pers in my ear, that the year 1849 will commence with an 
accident of the kind. But yet—let me not be indiscreet, 
or I may chance to be taken for a prophet . . of evil! 

[Again our Coppelius indulges in the vein Socratic! Why, 
our excellent correspondent, canst thou not condescend to the 
common-place of genial sincerity—of ingenuous candour ?— 
Ep. 

‘te have some recent news from Bergamo, which informs us 
(may we credit it?) that Donizetti is improving in health ; 
that he moves about with more facility ; that his mind appears 
less impaired ; that he appears much more happy. But, alas! 
under this flowery covering, what is there but a skeleton? 
The heart of Donizetti beats no more ; his fine intellect is as 
a flame for ever extinguished! It is to be feared that the 
present season of the year will prove a bitter enemy to him— 
perhaps utterly freeze into movelessness that blood which has 
long flowed to and from his heart but as the dead water that 
sets a mill-wheel in motion. Let us pray for him !—for it 
were vain to deny the fatal truth, that Donizetti is no more— 
that his frame will in a short space, be dried up like his affec- 
tions —that Death, who asks no questions, feels no pulses, 
brooks no delays, will, before many suns have risen and set, 
place his finger on the poor musician’s forehead, and claim 
him as his own. 

But, alas! and alas! is not Menprissoun dead? Who 
then shall sigh for Donizetti? Are not the eyes of Music 
quenched in darkness? Who then shall weep that her toy is 
shattered into fragments ? 

* * x * « * 

The success of Alboni in Cenerentola has been immense, 
as great and as well deserved as that which she achieved in 
Semiramide. Whatever you may think, and whatever others 
may say listen to what an old routier like myself will 
tell you on this head. Incomparable as undoubtedly is 
Alboni in her line, had she arrived in Paris, tout simplement, 
tout bourgeoisement, to make her debut at the Italiens, she 
would incontestably have achieved a great and legitimate 
success; but the four preludial representations at the Academte 
Royale de Musique, were, for her, four vigorous pushes up- 
wards, each of which made her one hundred cubits higher: 
the unexpected vogue she now enjoys had its source therein ; 
a little timely moussage, a reputation for eccentricity of habits 
and manners, and her own admirable voice and talent, which 
admit of no questioning, did the rest. 

[Coppelius refers to the four concerts at the Academie 
Royale, in which Alboni sang with such brilliant success, and 
of which our correspondent D. transmitted ample and inte- 
resting accounts, as will be recollected by our readers, and 
our “ private and confidential ” correspondents. We do not 
hold with his deduction, but think that Alboni’s success would 
have been just as great at the Jtaliens had she never put her 
foot upon the boards of the French opera.—Ep.] 

La Donna del Lago has also been given,* for the benefit of 
Gardoni—with Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and Gardoni, The part 
of Elena is, as you know, one of the finest of Grisi’s, and 
on this occasion she maintained her superiority throughout ; 
she was superb. Mario surpassed himself, and was admirable 





® See our letter of last number, from A et V. 
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beyond the possibility of description. Gardoni, strangely 
enough, took the part in which we have so often applauded 
Tamburini.* And to conclude, the Alboni, the veritable 
feature of general curiosity and interest, although evidently 
labouring under strong indisposition, although compelled to 
entreat the indulgence of the public, although inevitably 
lacking her accustomed stamina, was magnificent throughout, 
and won unbounded plaudits; it was for her another triumpin 
In short, her whole performance was admirable, and confirmed 
us in our opinion that, had she the passionate energy of Grisi, 
and the dramatic feeling of Viardot Garcia, Alboni would be 
the most accomplished cantatrice of the present epoch; she 
is already the most astonishing. 

[And not the less astonishing, as she has yet unattained 
her three-and-twentieth year. Mark that—Coppelius !—Ep. | 

The Societé des Concerts (rather late in the field) desiring 
also to pay a large tribute to the memory of our dear and 
great Mendelssohn, inaugurated the season by a magnificent 
concert, composed entirely of the works of the master. The 
third symphony (in A minor), two fragments from the 
Paulus, the delicious overture to the Grotte de Fingal (the 
Isles of Fingal), and a concerto for the violin,+ admirably 
played by Alard—these constituted the programme, which 
Messieurs of the Conservatoire executed with that incontest- 
able superiority which has gained for their orchestra the repu- 
tation of being the first in the world. 

[Coppelius has not yet heard Costa’s orchestra at the Royal 
Italian Opera.—Ep.] 

We hope to hear, in the course of the winter, some of the 
later works, and especially the admirable Elijah, of the illus- 
trious musician, whom we so deeply deplore. 
* * * + 

The new ballet, Les Cing Sens, for “1a Divina Carlotta,” 
whom we in Paris adore (in spite of all your unapproachable 
flowers of eulogy) as enthusiastically, as heartily, and as 
sincerely as all England put together—albeit I am aware that 
Dublin, as fwell as London, has crowned the inimitable 
danseuse Queen of her graceful art—the new ballet in which 
Carlotta Grisi (although she will not sing after all) is expected 
to be more charming than herself—which is impossible—will 
speedily be produced. The name of this ballet, on which the 
Academie counts so much, suggests a suggestion not altogether 
untenable—why, to the cing sens (five senses) of which it 
will treat, may not two other senses be added, to enhance the 
value of the collection—good sense and common sense ? 

. [Bravo, Coppelius !—Ep.] 

At the present time we are up to the eyes, here, in balls 
and fétes, in mourning and ruins! The King’s sister, Made. 
Adelaide, a worthy and constant patron of the arts, is dead ! 
Abd-el-Kader is in France, and the mere anticipation of his 
arrival in Paris has given birth to a profound emotion in the 
hearts of all our jolies femmes; what, indeed, would they 
give to hold enchained at their feet the Lion of the Desert! 

The Chambers are open; the address has been discussed ; 
much scandal is hoped for ; on en veut, on est servi a souhait ! 
Scandal for ever ! 

Jerusalem is delivered !{—or rather, I should say, Jerusa- 
lem is interred! Requiescat in pace. A little noise, a great 
deal of puffing, a flourish of trumpets and the big drum at 
the door, .... all these preambles have accomplished. . .. 
what? .... fourteen representations! A breath of wind will 





* Why not, since he is Tamburini’s son-in-law ? 

In E Minor—the only one Mendelssohn ever wrote, 

Verdi’s Jerusalem. Coppelius ought to have} acknowledged Fiorentino 
We do it for him.=\8 


as the author of this mo¢, 








efface the very memory of it! Behold the catastrophe of 
another chef d’geuvre inconnu ! 

Adieu, adieu, old friend! We have our eyes, here, upon 
you. Report speaks wonders of the approaching season in 
London, Like opposing armies entering upon a campaign, the 
rival Operas will soon begin hostilities by issuing, in the face 
of the world, pompous and high-sounding manifestos. The 
artists will be smothered under the weight of gold and bank- 
notes....... bien entendu that tHe art is likely to be 
smothered first. All this is melancholy to think upon! 
Adieu, once more. 

Paris, Jan. 20. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


A CorresponpEntT, from Manchester, has addressed us the 
following letter, with the purport of which we adopt the best 
means of demonstrating our concurrence, by inserting the 
paper which aceompanies #t'in our columns. We take the 
opportunity of congratulating our cotemporary, the Man- 
chester Examiner, on the possession of so genial a writer a8 
the author, who would confer credit upon any periodical 
whose pages he might be pleased to enrich with the contri- 
butions of his fervid pen. 

* To the Editor of The Musical World. 


“Str,—I beg to enclose you the accompanying notice of Mendelssohn, 
from the pen of, to say the least of him, an elegant writer and one 
who&e musical sensibilities are in the right direction. It is extracted 
from the Manchester Examiner, published soon after Mendelssohn’s 
death. I fear it is somewhat late for you, but if the whole, or a portion 
of it, will serve you, you are quite welcome to the little service ] have 
attempted to render. The writer is personally unknown to me, but I 
believe his name to be Mills (either Mills, or Milne, but, I strongly 
incline in belief to the former), of Ashton, near this place. This is not 
the first graceful tribute, from the same pen, that has appeared in the same 
journal, relative to the ‘ great immortal.’ I remain, sir, your obedt. servt., 
wa Manchester, January 11, 1848. Ww. 


We here take occasion to thank our correspondent, most 
heartily, for the real service he has rendered us in making us 
acquainted with a criticism so correct, so elegant, and so full 
of the right kind of feeling—a worthy tribute, in short, to 
the memory of the illustrious man whose genius constitutes 
its theme. But we will not longer keep our readers from the 
pleasure they cannot fail to find in perusing the paper. 

‘* FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. : 

“ With what difficulty do we realise the idea of death in relation to a 
great artist! The mystery of that dark change is ever deepest when its 
subject is one who became known to men only through creations pro- 
jected from an over-abounding vitality. If we have wondered at the 
existence of energy and skill so lofty and continuous, we wonder much 
more that these should cease to be. The death of the great musician, 
above all, brings with it a staggering sense of anomaly, for death is 
silence! How brief a period seems to have elapsed since that 
Mendelssohn, whose decease has now thrown universal shadow over the 
world of musical art, stood in the great hall of this city, expounding in 
person, through a vast and complex orchestral mechanism, the grand 
conceptions of his Elijah!! Had he been absent, doubtless his spirit 
would have swayed the myriad spirits into reverence and wonder, as it 
did on a subsequent occasion ; but his presence, baton in hand, seemed 
to mark more palpably the easy mastery of the process. The royalty of 
genius was farther removed from abstraction ; the music and the man 
were Mutually involved. This has, of course, deepened the menciey 
impression produced by his death, and in no place, at least ia England, 
will the sense of loss be more strongly felt than in Manchester. | 

« Differing widely from Mozart in the characteristics of his come 
positions, Mendelssohn has resembled that noble artist in early develop- 
ment, in rapidly succeeding demonstrations of power, and, in, the 
premature termination of his career. He was born at Hamburgh . 
1809, and died in his 39th year. Belonging to a family opulent an 
intellectually illustrious, and himself enjoying from an early period the 
friendship of Goethe, the life of Mendelssohn began and proceeded 
under the happiest auspices. His musical tuition was received from 


Dr. Coppgtius. 
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Zelter, Berger, and Hummel, and at the age of fifteen his first great 
work for the pianoforte was published in London. As in this notice we 
aim not so much to present a biography as a tribute (feeble it may be), 
we content ourselves with saying that from this period till his death, 
a quick succession of works were poured forth by Mendelssohn, in 
which he traversed the whole circle of musical form, except] opera ; 
and this single exception would have been nobly supplied had his 
career been prolonged for a few months. We notice that the Opus 
number of Elijah, his last work, was 70; and when it is remembered 
that a large proportion of that number of works are of considerable 
extent, that all bear evidence of careful elaboration and finish, that 
several works remain to be posthumously published, and that much of 
his time must have been consumed in professional duties, public and 
private, we are struck with wonder at powers so prolific and so versatile, 
Mendelssohn has managed to weave a rich web out of the short thread 
of life which the fates have awarded to him. Let but a few more first- 
class men do their work in the world’s eye, and that popular notion 
which regards genius as a “ creature of impulse,’’ with special dispensation 
to interpret freely the labour-ordinance of Nature, will get itself revised 
and a little modified.” ‘ 

“So many of Mendelssohn’s seventy works as we have been fortunate 
enough to see, from the little festive glee to the grand and flexible pedal 
JSugue, bear the double impress of nature and of the composer’s indi- 
viduality. His harmonies are bold and original, and we almost think 
that rhythm was born with him. We at least do aver that Beethoven 
alone approaches to his infallible inspiration in this respect ; and we 
may claim the confirmatory suffrages of all who know the Six Organ 
Sonatas and the Lieder ohne Worte. His other instrumental works con- 
sist of overtures, concertos, symphonies, sonatas, and quartetts. He 
has linked himself in worthy alliance with the spirits of Goethe and 
Shakspere in a prelude and cantata founded on the Walpurgis Nacht of 
the one, and an overture and incidental music to Midsummer Night’s 
Dream of the other. Successful in his treatment of the wildest fantasies 
of the romantic drama, he is no less so in the still more dangergus 
experiment of arranging the ancient classic drama in modern music, in 
the instances of Antigone and the dipus—not to forget his most re- 
cent illustrations of the dthalie of Racine. But, though Mendelssohn’s 
universality is so amply vindicated, we have always thought there 
was something recognisable which determined him towards the distinc- 
tively sacred in subject and style. [As he preferred the organ to the 
pianoforte, so his sonatas, preludes, and fugues, for the former instrument 
seem to come from deeper depths of his nature than any of his composi- 
tions—beautiful as they are—for the latter. His contrapuntal resources 
were greater than any-the world has seen since the time of Bach; and if 
he wanted the massive breadth of that patriarch of organ-composers, he 
has infused a warmth and intensity of his own into the strictest scientific 
forms.] This was true also of his marvellous organ-improvisations, in 
which the world could not furnish his peer. Of the Lobgesang, and his 
oratorios of St. Paul and Elijah we need only say that they are worthy 
of their “ high argument.” Of the last named work the Manchester 
public retains vivid remembrances,” 

“Of that line of great musical artists who have been the glory of the 
Teutonic race during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the suc- 
cession seems now to be broken. They spoke in that dialect of the 
Titans which makes common men stammer. We know of none left that 
is worthy to write the Requiem of Mendelssohn. Deeply and permanently 
is it to be mourned, that ‘‘ his sun went down while it was yet day,” 
and this with no mere selfish regret that his early sunset has also 
darkened the hemisphere of musical art. Genius in imaginative 
creation elicits gratitude, affection, sympathy; and the misfortune or 
death of the artist awakens disinterested sorrow in generous and receptive 
souls. Mendelssohn’s personal qualities were also singularly adapted to 
strengthen this feeling. [But after this, the loss to the world forces 
itself upon our thoughts, and we must needs mourn that Mendelssohn’s 
promise, glorious as it was, must now be accepted as its own and only 
fulfilment, His death came like an abrupt pause in an exquisite strain, 
of which the theme and the earliest modulations alone have been heard. 
But there is consolement for all.] The eagerness of death could not 
baffle Mendelssohn of his immortality ; and for miscellaneous humanity, 
that instinct, which, in conjunction with high mental and moral con- 
ditions, ever begins anew the genesis of art, survives to save from decay 
the youth of human feeling and fancy, by detaching it from individual 
men. In music and poetry, the pure juvencscence of our nature is 
lifted above the contingencies of time; and though we think that 

Mendelssohn’s death has suddenly impoverished us, we bear in mind 
that those beautiful achievements which have enriched the past, may, 
besides being themselves indestructible, prove impulses to that which 
shall enrich the future.” 


enclosed in brackets, in the third and fourth paragraphs of 
the above. They involve points on which we are reluctantly 
compelled to be somewhat at variance with the able writer. 
First, touching the organ and pianoforte, we wholly dissent 
from the preference accorded to the works composed by Men- 
delssohn for the former instrument, over those with which he 
so abundantly enriched the latter. Indeed, it has often been 
a matter of speculation with us, why Mendelssohn composed 
so seldom for that instrument which he loved so well, and 
of which he was so profound a master. The Six Preludes 
and Sonatas* is the only large and important effort dedicated 
to the organ, which can be found among his writings. The 
Pedal Fugues} are certainly beautiful, but there are scarcely 
enough of them to constitute a great work ; and we are not 
afraid to own that his Six Preludes and Fugues for the 
Pianoforte,t have more entirely won upon our affection than 
almost any ot his compositions exclusively devoted to the organ. 
In regard to the superiority of Mendelssohn’s contrapuntal 
resources over those of other composers, we must suggest 
the names of Mozart, the greatest of all contrapuntists— 
of Handel, but slightly his inferior in this essential branch of 
art—and of Haydn, close upon the heels of both, among the 
exceptions. Again, we cannot but think that the writer of the 
article, when he attributes a massive-breadth, unpossessed by 
Mendelssohn, to Sebastian Bach, intends elaboration; but if 
not, we are sure that he ought to intend it: In massive-breadth, 
properly so styled, Mendelssohn, we conscientiously believe, at 
the latter period of his career, was inferior to no composer— 
not even to Beethoven, the broadest and largest of all the 
ample-shouldered giants of the art; of which Elijah, that 
grandest of great works, gave sufficient proof. 

A word about the second paragraph and we have done. 
Though the sentence involves a beautiful poetic idea, ex- 
pressed with fine feeling, we are constrained to denounce it as 
inapplicable. What Mendelssohn’s early youth so brilliantly 
promised Mendelssohn’s prime had as brilliantly achieved ; 
for, it must not be overlooked that the great composer died in 
the noon of life and the meridian of his genius. His death 
came not like a pause in an exquisite strain, but like the 
sudden cessation of a flood of celestial harmony and melody, 
so natural and so beautiful at once, that its source seemed to 
be in eternity—or like a dam that interrupts the course of a 
noble river, which you had been following for many years, 
whose shining had long dazzled your eyes, and whose singing 
had long solaced your soul. Mendelssohn would have given 
birth to more great works had he lived, for his genius was, 
seemingly, inexhaustible—but Mendelssohn, had he lived yet 
another century, could never have been greater than Mendels- 
sohn was—could never have out-soared the fiery chariot of 
Elijah—as the faithful well know. 

* Published by Coventry and Hollier. 


{ Published by A. Novello—and others, (we believe) by J. J. Ewer & Co. 
Published by Addison and Hodson. 





THE MENDELSSOHN TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue following sensible letter upon the above named 
interesting topic, has been addressed to the Liverpool Times. 
We are glad to assist such an object by any means in our 
power. 
“THE MENDELSSOHN TESTIMONIAL. 
“To the Editor of the Liverpool Times. 

“Sir,—I observe with pleasure, by a paragraph in last Saturday’s 
Mail, that some persons are aware of the movement, originated in 
Liverpool by Mr. B. R. Isaac, to aid the committee in London for 
erecting a statue to Mendelssohn, and also that Messrs. Herrmann, and 





We must beg the reader to note carefully the sentences 


other professionals and amateurs, have at once, in a spirit of brotherly 
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Tegard for the talents of the great master, joined heartily in the good 
work. From the observations upon music in the Tim+¢s on various 
Occasions, I am sure you will support to the utmost the wishes of the 
admirers of Mendelssohn, and at the same time maintain with me, that 
the movement should not end withaconcert ; that the funds contributed 
by Liverpool should not be solely the paltry return of a few for the 
gratification of one sense—hearing, but should rather be descriptive of 
another sense, that of feeling and by the many. 

‘Let the amount raised be characteristic of the admiration felt by 
the musical people of Liverpool for the worth of the departed genius. 

**T call upon the public of the town, by the animus whici prompts 
the subscription, to prove the fallacy of the charge hitherto made against 
us, “that there is a lack of musical feeling, and a want of appreciation 
of the beauties of the science in Liverpool.” This is a good opportunity 
for their doing so; would to heaven it had been occasioned by any other 
event! 

‘* Let the professors show, by their exertions, in the cause that harmony 
flourishes here, and to good purpose; nor let the amateurs be behind- 
hand in their efforts. Let the unmusical “ assume a virtue if they have 
it not,” and aid the subscription lists with their notes. 

‘‘Why should Birmingham or Manchester be always setting us the 
example in these matters? Again I say, though Mendelssohn has not 
honoured us by his presence, and inspired our local musicians by his 
energetic conducting, let us at least prove the influence of his com- 
positions —that influence which space and distance cannot affect, nor 
time destroy.—I am, sir, &c., “J. B. Cooper, 

* Hon. Sec. to the Liedertafel Society. 

“P. S.—It is to be hoped that the smallness of the amount will not 
debar the giver from contributing, as the widow’s mite was accepted for 
the intention, and in this case the subscription should be as general as 
possible.” 


We echo the words of Mr. Cooper with heartfelt sincerity, 
and are truly pleased to offer him our tribute of congratulation 
on this proof of his feeling and spirit. Liverpool, like the 
rest of the musical world, owes a deep and lasting debt of 
gratitude to the great man who has departed. 





SONNET 
, No, ux1x. 


The artist should be ever in his art, 
Forming and fashioning with restless power 
The matter brought by every day and hour, 
Whether ’tis joy or pain that nerves the heart. ; 
Whatever horrors rise, he should not start ; 
Though o’er his head black threatening clouds should low’r,} 
Beneath their menaces he should not cower ; 
Fear, grief in the great whole, may form a part.} 
And thus he rises o’er the ills of earth : 
The wounds that rend his heart he featly binds, 
Finding all circumstance with matter rife 
For his good use, since noxious things have worth, 
When touched by skilful hands: at last he finds 


The greatest art of all, is that of life. N. D. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Compiled by Frepgricx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Roya; 
' Academy of Music. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39.) 

WHEN we utter the tonics in series, we may in a certain manne 
pass from one to the other without a break, and without the point 
of junction being appreciable. In this case the elements are joined 
to each other by the mediation of the subtonic y-e. But in this 
continuous mode of utterance, there is an absence of that fulness 
and abruptness which forms, in its proper place, the character of the 


tonic radical ; since abruptness always requires a previous oc- |: 


clusion of the voice. The effect is different in the continuation of 
a subtonic into a tonic: for the subtonics having more or less 
occlusion, and a vocule more or less distinct, means are afforded, 
by this occlusion and by the outset of this vocule, for the formation 
of the abrupt sound of the tonic; and consequently a true radical 
may be made on a tonic which is continuous with a preceding 
subtonic. Now, when the article a is uttered continuously with 
a tonic at the beginning of a word, an unpleasant perception arises 
from a want of the radical fulness in that initial tonic. 1f, however, 
the article be pronounced separately, in order that the initial tonic 
may have its full radical opening after the panse, the unpleasant 





effect will be avoided, though the utterance will be necessarily 
slower. In this way, a,—ow/ and a,—age are as unexceptionable, 
as an owl and an age. The junction of the m with a tonic, and the 
same is true of all the subtonics, produces an agreeable coalescence, 
from the slight occlusion between them; whilst the union of the 
vanish of one tonic with the radical of another, creates a dis- 
agreeable effort in the organs, and produces an unpleasant im- 
pression on the ear. This hiatus, as it is termed, is caused by a 
deficiency, in the fulness of the radical ; by an endeavour to supply 
this deficiency and yet at the same time to pass quickly from 
tonic to tonic ; and by the disappointment of the ear in not receiving 
the impression of the element, as it is heard in the same word on 
other occasions. We cannot then, in a continuous course of tonic 
utterance, produce that desirable radical abruptness, which is easily 
accomplished when the tonics are pronounced with a ne between 
them, or after those slight natural pauses or occlusions which 
belong to the subtonics. The hiatus accompanying the junction 
of one tonic with another will be less remarkable when the last 
receives no accentual stress. Thus it is less in a account than in 
a accident : for in the first example a full degree of radical abrupt- 
ness in the tonic a is not pom It is upon the principle of the 
syllabic agency of the radical and vanish, that the passed time and 
perfect participle of some verbs ending in ed, when contracted into 
one syllable by rejecting the tonic e, change d into ¢, as, snatched, 
snatch’t } passed, pass't ; stopp’t; check’t. For if the e be dropped, 
the d which remains having a vocality, and possessing as a sub- 
tonic the power of a concrete movement, it must, when preceded 
by an abrupt or atonic element, as in the above instances, exhibit a 
radical and vanish, and consequently must make a syllable in place 
of that on ed, which by the proposition was to be rejected. But 
if the abrupt atonic ¢ is substituted for d, that element may be 
retained without destroying the singleness of the syllabic impulse. 
Those irregular verbs which, by contraction, have their present 
and past times and perfect participle alike, are generally found to 
end in ¢, as, beat, hurt, let, left. ‘The economy of utterance, or the 
occasions of poetical measure, producing a contraction of the regu- 
lar form of beat, beated, which we may suppose to have 
been the original structure of the verb, the operation of the radical 
and vanish in syllabication does not allow the contraction to be 
made by the mere elision of e. For upon this elision, beated can 
be changed to one syllable, as we have seen above, only by sub- 
stituting the atonic ¢, for the subtonic d, as in deat’t,—and this 
being so awkwardly utterable, the single word would be used as 
the inflection of the verb, and as the participle. 

We might still further apply the foregoing principies in the 
explanation of many apparent anomalies in speech, which have 
hitherto passed without scrutiny or without satisfactory inter- 
pretation. But I have already exceeded my original intention, in 
planning the subject of this section; and must therefore leave 
other particulars to the observation and reflection of the reader. 
Perhaps I do not exceed the bounds of reasonable anticipation in 
foreseeing his rising interest in this history of the voice. But all 
these things, and more too that shall be told, may be made to seem 
only like the preface to a full knowledge of this subject,—if he will 
adopt the mode of enquiry which has thns far assisted me ; if he will 
become the spy upon nature, through his own watchfulness, and 
not draw too much from the precarious source of authority ; if he 
will turn from those discouraging prospects, presented by the result 
of every attempt to make knowledge out of notions; and b 
entering into sober communion with his own senses, lay himself 
open to the advising of those five ministers of knowledge, appointed 
by nature for his counselling in all truth. 





THEATRICALS AT BATH. 

AN amateur performance took place at the Bath Theatre, 
on the 11th inst., for the benefit of Mrs. Macready, the 
lessee, which attracted a most crowded audience. The play 
was The School for Scandal, and the farce of Norma. 
* Previous to the comedy,” says the Bath Herald,‘ ‘ Mr..Albert 
Smith delivered the following admirable Prologue, written for 
the occasion. Its delivery was marked with just emphasis 
and sound discretion; the conclusion of nearly every couplet 
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being the signal for around of applause. The presence of 
Mr. Albert Smith on this occasion exhibited a kindly interest 
in the welfare of our local theatricals ; and the pains he took 
were cordially acknowledged, and we trust rewarded, in the 
hearty welcome with which he was greeted :— 


“ When in the forum of old Rome they found, 
One morn, a mighty chasm in the ground, 
And Marcus Curtius to its margin ran, 
Seeing an opening for a nice young man, 
And, by a measure of his own proposing, 
First agitated for Rome’s early closing, 
Saying he perish’d for the people’s fault, 
And took his leap, which ended in a vault -—= 
So we, to-night, regardless of our fate, 

And quite prepared ourselves to immolate, 
So that we stop neglect’s unpleasant woes, 
And the wide gulph of empty benches close; 
Or strive to prove that in this railway age, 
Some still are found to patronize the stage. 


“ Pray understand our aim. We come not here 
With the profession’s claims to interfere: 
Let not our presence on the boards, to-night, 
Be deem’d to violate the actor’s right : 
To serve them, in an hour of need, we come, 
And throw some cheering comfort round their home; 
Striving to make some happy hours thus, 
For those who have so oft delighted us. 


Our rashness let the object, then, excuse; , 
Kindly receive our efforts to amuse. 
Compare us not to those weak-minded souls, 
Who to Newcastle sometimes carry coals, 
By saying we have followed the same path, 
In bringing a supply of pumps to Bath ; 
Nor in our teeth the sad reminder fling, 
That we can’t spout so well as your hot spring, 
Let Bath upon us no cold water throw, 
But raise in other sense an overflow, 
That ‘twill not be, as now, a mark of wrath, 
But kindness, to be told to ‘ Go to Bath.’ ” 


Such a prologue was worthy of the comedy that followed, 
and its reception was nota whit less enthusiastic than it 
merited. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Haymarket. —The Haymarket theatre was unusually 
crowded on Monday evening. The cause was two-fold. First, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were to make their first appearance 
since their return from America; secondly, a new drama, 
from the pactised pen of the author of the Provost of Bruges, 
was to be produced. We cannot take upon ourselves to aver 
which attraction was the strongest, the new play, or the re- 
appearance of the two popular artists. The reception of Mr. 
Charles Kean was most enthusiastic; but the reception of 
Mrs. Charles Kean was more enthusiastic ; our sentence thus 
showing a grammatic anomaly—proving that a case may occur 
in which the comparative degree surpasses the superlative. This, 
wetake it, isadiscovery of our own. The lady looked remark- 
ably well, time having apparently “ not flushed one ruffle o’er 
her tragic brow” since last we beheld her. The gentleman 
hardly exhibited the same immunities from the old scythe- 
bearer, a small amount of the wear and tear of winters being 
perceptible on his features. The friends of Mr. Charles Kean 
were, no doubt, disappointed that he had not chosen one of 
his favourite Shaksperian characters to appear in, and 
perhaps it would have redounded more to his tragic name had 
he done so. The selection he made, however, was highly 
favorable to the display of his peculiar dramatic powers, 

nd those of his most fair lady. The new play was re- 
ceived with great applause, and achieved a decided success. 
The Wife's Secret is founded on incidents already made 








use of in divers branches of polite literature. The plot is 
the simplest possible, and presents nothing startling, or sur- 
prising. The action takes place during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. Sir Walter Amyott (Mr. Charles Kean), 
a colonel in the parliamentary army, is wedded to the Lady 
Eveline (Mrs. Charles Kean), the daughter of one of the 
adherents of the fallen king. The lady marries against the 
express wishes of her family. Lord Arden (Mr. Howe), her 
brother, has been exiled, but returns from abroad, stimulated 
with the fruitless hope of renovating the broken fortunes of 
the Stuarts, and hurling the Protector from the throne. He 
is pursued by a party of the republican troops, and flies to 
his sister for protection in the absence of her lord. He 
declares to the Lady Eveline, who entreats him to throw 
himself on the mercy of her husband, that he would die ere 
he would owe his life to the murderer of his king; and 
makes her swear that she will never divulge the secret of his 
coming to the house of Sir Walter. This is the wife’s secret, 
upon which the play hinges, Sir Walter returns suddenly, 
and Lord Arden is concealed in Lady Eveline’s bower- 
chamber. Sir Walter is dotingly attached to his wife, and 
he is no less beloved in return. Jabez Sneed (Mr. Webster), 
Sir Walter’s steward, bears no great affection to his mistress, 
since she has inspected his accounts and found sundry deficits, 
which brings his honesty into strong suspicion. He fears she 
will expose him to Sir Walter, and seeks for an opportunity to 
undermine her in his estimation. Unfortunately he is led to 
suspect that something wrong is connected with the bower- 
chamber, and climbing to the window from without, he 
beholds a strange man in the apartment. Fraught with well- 
pleased mischief, he declares the discovery of the secret to his 
master, who defies him to proof, and Jabez leads Sir Walter to 
the shrubbery, and there to his horror, the husband sees his 
wife in the arms of an unknown cavalier. The third act 
closes here, and the two next are spun out with scenes betw een 
Sir Walter and Eveline, of grief and horror on his part, of the 
deepest anguish at their eternal separation, to which her 
supposed falsehood impels him, and of a variety of contending 
feelings on her’s, who for some time has no idea of the cause 
of her husband’s anger. This shows a great oversight on the 
part of the clever author, who seldom commits a dramatic 
error so glaring. That a husband, after finding a strange 
man concealed in his wife’s chamber, should exhibit fits of 
frenzy,! especially, when tongue-tied, she offers no ex- 
planation, would naturally be set down, by any woman 
endowed by the commonest reason, to jealousy, however 
fortified she might have been by innocence, and assurance 
of her own faith: but in this instance, so far from Eveline 
dreaming that her husband could entertain such a notion— 
notwithstanding the damning proofs against her,—she is 
almost. turned into stone with horror at his entertaining a 
suspicion of her purity; and it is not until he has fully ex- 
plained his belief of her guilt, and the facts that led to it, 
that the light of truth breaks upon her. Now, this may be 
all very dramatic, or may lead to dramatic situations, but it 
is gained by the violation of every human probability. The 
scene, however, in which Sir Walter accuses Eveline of her 
love for her paramour, is the most forcible in the play, and 
afforded Mrs, Charles Kean an opportunity of exhibiting her 
tragic power to great advantage. Her acting here was, 
indeed, most exquisitely natural, and for truthfulness and 
intensity could not well be surpassed. The last act is spun 
out beyond all endurance: and when the denouement takes 
place, nothing occurs which might not have occurred long 
before, and which the spectator had not anticipated. As a 
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matter of course the play ends happily. Lord Arden, at- 
tempting ‘to make his escape, is fired at; his horse is killed, 
and he is brought in a prisoner, and his presence sets all 
matters right. Although The Wife’s Secret, in point of story, 
has nothing novel to recommend it, in point of construction 
is not particularly happy, and in plot is weak and attenuated, 
yet has it much that is worthy of great praise, and much 
that, with good acting, will tend to ensure it a successful 
career for some time to come. Its merits are transparency 
in the development of the plot, unity of purpose, and its 
diction in general, many highly poetical passages being inter« 
spersed throughout, while the tone of the language néver 
descends to the trite or common. Some of'the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Charles Kean were received with great 
cheers. It must also be allowed that, until the last act, the 
play is not suffered to flag one instant. There is no under- 
plot, but the two parts of a page and a bower-woman, 
severally played by Miss Reynolds and Mr. Keeley, add 
a little diversion to the seriousness of the piece. Mrs. 
Keeley, who played a buxom servant-wench, one not over- 
godly inclined, but who, by necessity, is obliged to forego 
all gaiety in talk and finery in apparel, and prune down both 
to the primcox fashion of the hypocritical steward, was 
admirable, and created roars of laughter. Her ‘* peradven- 
tures,” ‘ yeas,” ‘* mays,” and ‘‘ verilys,” were worthy of 
Liston. Mr. Webster had a small and an ungrateful part in 
Jabez Sneed, and made as much of as it could well be 
made. Mr, Charles Kean’s Sir Walter was excellent. We 
know not if we ever saw this gentleman in a character better 
suited to him. There was just that amount of energy, 
passion, and feeling, which brings out forcibly the peculiari- 
ties of his acting. The speech of Sir Walter to Jabez Sneed, 
when he entreats him to take all he has on earth and restore 
him his wife’s purity, was worthy of Macready. It was 
powerful, natural, and truthful. In the bustle of the last 
act there was too much effort at melodramatic display, which 
is the besetting sin of Mr. Cliarles Kean’s acting. This was 
the more observable, as Mrs. Charles Kean exhibited the 
very reverse of this exaggerated style. Indeed, the fair 
actress never won a greater triumph than she did on Monday 
night. Her performance from beginning to end was chaste 
and beautiful, and never for a moment overstept the bounds 
of nature. In the delineation of characters which combine 
all the more delicate traits of woman, her sensibility, and 
intensity, rather than vehemence of feeling, Mrs. Charles 
Kean has perhaps no equal on the modern stage. She is 
certainly the most natural of all actresses. There is not the 
slightest appearance of art in anything she does; all seems 
spontaneous. She has no particular attitudes, so called; her 
action is exceedingly simple, and for that reason is exceed- 
ingly striking. Such a character as the Lady Eveline, in Mr. 
Lovell’s drama, is admirably suited to her. If the author 
wrote this part for Mrs. Charles Kean, which is likely, 
he has proved himself a capital tactician in dramatic fitness. 
The scenery was good, and the dresses were good; but with 
all deference to Mrs. Charles Kean and Mr. Webster, the latter 
were not appropriate in two instances. Mrs. Charles Kean 
wore as a morning dress a splendid robe of white satin, with 
a gold wreath round her head. This, even in the home of her 
Jacobite father, would be very questionable matin gear; but 
in the house of her Puritan husband becomes, at least so it 
appears to us, quite ridiculous, Again, although we find that 
the dress of Maud, the Lady Eveline’s bower-woman, is 


sobered down to the true puritanic cut and colour, we see the 
young page strutting about the house in silken hose and 





slashed doublet, points, plumes, and laces, a very butterfly 
fresh from the kisses of the court. No doubt all this looks 
well, as it furnishes contrast, and sets off the ladies to advan- 
tage, but it makes the judicious grieve. When will reformation 
in stage costume take place? At present, it is indeed lament- 
ably deficient in truth and reality. A word like this will not 
be thrown away on Mr. Webster, who is ever attentive to the 
interests of the stage. 

Immense cheers succeeded the fall of the curtain, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Charles Kean were summoned, and obtained the 
usual honors, Subsequently Mr. Webster was called for, and 
having made his appearance, announced The Wife's Secret for 
performance four times a week. 

Orymptc.—Mr. Brooke’s Othello has continued to fill this 
theatre, and the production of the Poor Gentleman by the 
management, for what are technically called the off-nights, 
has proved the excellence of the troupe collected by Mr. 
Davidson, as a working company, at a time when it would have 
appeared impcssible to organize another theatre in London, 
without the enormous outlay consequent on the engagement 
of the half-dozen “‘ stars” who are out of work, in consequence 
of their own exorbitant pretensions as a condition for shining. 
Archer’s Worthington was a careful and good performance, 
although a little hard. Davidge is the best old man we have 
yet seen since Strickland’s death and Farren’s decline; his 
Sir Robert Bramble is a piece of genuinely good acting. 
Miss Lacy, a charming and intelligent actress, who a little 
overdressed the part of a “ poor gentleman’s” daughter, is 
one of the best of walking ladies; and Hol] acted young 
Bramble without over-acting it. The applause he received for 
the usual clap-trap sentiment of comedy, put in his mouth by 
the author, was well and legitimately earned. Mrs. Brougham, 
one of the most useful members of the company, played 
Lucretia Mac Tab, and it was somewhat curious to find her 
on two successive nights playing such a part as this and that 
of Emilia in Othello, in which she has made a great and 
decided improvement since her first appearance in this part, so 
ably. Her conception of Emilia is, perhaps, scarcely coarse 
enough, but it is at all events genuine, and after Mr. Brooke’s 
Othello, the best and most careful piece of study in the 
tragedy. ' 

Princxss’s.—Isaac Bickerstaff’s two-act afterpiece, entitled 
the Sultan, or A Peep into the Seraglio, has been produced at 
this house, slightly altered for Madame Thillon. This petite 
drama has but little merit, yet it serves capitally to show 
Madame Thillon’s naive style of acting, and the songs intro- 
duced afford her an opportunity of displaying her vocal graces. 
The character of Roxalana has been long a favorite with fair 
artistes. The pertness, espieglierie and frowardness developed 
in the part, afford great room to the actress to show off her 
versatility ; and many a popular artiste has handed down her 
name as famous in the character of the heroine. Mrs. Gibbs, 
also, essayed the character with much success. In our own 
time Miss Kelly achieved many a triumph by her spirited 
delineation of Roxalana. We believe it was left for Madame 
Vestris to erect the farce into an operetta. In 1828 it was 
one org at Covent-Garden, with Mr. Wood and Madame 

estris in the principal parts, with several songs introduced. 
The version performed at the Princess’s differs in some respects 
from the original, The music is entirely from the pen of 
Mr. Loder. Two songs, given by Madame Thillon, were 
most charming specimens of Mr. Loder’s ballad compositions, 
and were enthusiastically applauded. These will assuredly 
become public favorites. Madame Thillon achieved a brilliant 
suceess by her impersonation of Roxalana, and was called for 
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at the end of the piece with great acclamations, The Sultan 
has been repeated with increased eclat. We have been 
unable, hitherto, to notice the new performers who have 
recently appeared at this theatre—Miss Mowatt and Mr. 
Davenport (both from America)—but shall take an early occa- 
sion of doing so. A new operetta by Loder, The Young 
Guard, with Madame Thillon as the heroine, was produced on 
Thursday with eminent success. Full particulars in our 
next. 





THE BEE AND THE ROSE. 


From blossom to bloom a Honey-Bee roamed, 
But most he loved the lips of the Rose, 
Whose flushing cheek to the wanton sun 
Its beauty and perfume like incense throws. 
And thither he came, from hour to hour, 
Bending to kiss her on careless wing ; 
Till the wind and the ray their task had done, 
And the hundred-leaved flower was a faded thing. 


And so the poor Rose, she grew sick and pale,— 
For the faithless Bee no longer came ; 
Sorrow had rifled her crimson lip, 
And age had withered her eye of flame. 
And many a younger beauty bared 
Her lip and breast, as he passed her by, 
And bade him tarry, their sweets to sip, 
And laughed as they heard the faded-one sigh. 


But the storm arose, and the wind awoke ; 
On his wing the plashing rain-drop fell ; 
The Tulip folded her leaf when he came, 
The Marigold “ never had loved him well.” 
The Daisy wondered he looked “‘ so low ;” 
The Lily appealed to ‘‘ her purity ;” 
The Lady-smock talked of ‘‘ name” and of “‘ fame,”— 
And none sheltered the soiled and the stricken Bee. 


He came to the frail and faded Rose,— 

From her withered lip no cold word came ; 
Love was alive in her dying leaf,— 

She never thought of her tears of shame. 
She had no memory harsh and hard, 

Of a wounded love and a rifled youth. 
Her words were not of woe and of grief, 

She told him alone of her love and her truth. 


The wind and rain they scattered her leaves, 
And smote to the earth the wounded Bee ; 
Like a kiss on his lip her last leaf fell, 
The selfless kiss of her sympathy. 
There are things less frail but not so true,— 
Things that can Jaugh and can love again ; 
et Heaven will pardon the truth that is frail, 
It is not the love, but the lie is the stain. 
C. R. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Paris.—The event of the month has been the new opera 
of: Auber. Ought we not to be filled with admiration for the 
illustrious author of so many dramatic works, who, at an age 

.« when the intellect is wont to repose, when the man desires a 
tranquil life, calm and exempt from cares and emotions, pre- 
sents that public, which he has charmed for the last thirty 
years by his delicious inspirations, with a new work, full of 
beauties of the first order, both melodic and dramatic? Ought 
we not to admire this indefatigable genius—endowed, it is 
true, with so great a facility of production—at whose order 
inspiration comes whenever he pleases to call it?—ought we 
not to admire Auber for not ceasing to compose, even at a 
time when he might gracefully rest upon his laurels? Yes— 
and the grateful public has proved its gratitude by its ap- 
plause, which was bestowed with equal heartiness on the 
beautiful romances sung by Madlle. Grimm, Madlle. Lavoye 
Roger, and Herman Léon—on the harmonic and orchestral’ 


Tefinements with which the score is studded—and on the sur- 
prising effects of sonority and combination exhibited in the 
choruses. In short, Haidée, ou le Secret has obtained a great 
and legitimate success, and the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera have given proofs of judgment and taste in engaging 
Roger to sing in it next June: it cannot fail to produce the 
same effect everywhere, be it sung in French, Italian, or in 
German, I hear that Auber is writing an air expressly for 
the prima donna who is to undertake the principal part at 
Covent Garden.* The Societé des Concerts (the Conservatoire) 
gave its first concert on Sunday, the 9th inst., consecrating 
the entire programme to the memory of Mendelssohn. The 
selection consisted of fragments from St. Paul, the overture 
to the Hebridest, the symphony in A minor, and the violin 
concerto in E minor, played by Allard. I was unable to 
assist myself, but I give you the opinion of a friend perfectly 
competent. According to his account, the execution of the 
symphony in A minor was perfect, and the scherzo in par- 
ticular was played with that superiority which places the 
orchestra of the Society so high in the estimation of the 
musical world: this movement was encored. On the other 
hand, it appears that the oyerture to the Hebrides was played 
with langour, and in two slow a time. The chorus in E flat 
from St. Paul, sung mezza voce, was admirably rendered, and 
produced a delicious effect. With regard to the violin con- 
certo, finely interpreted by Allard, my friend expressed his 
astonishment that instead of playing itas it is written—that 
is to say, with no pause between the movements (the allegro, 
for example, being joined to the andante by the fifth of the 
key sustained, which gives a charming effect to the change of 
key from E minor to C major)—the allegro was terminated by 
a chord of repose, and the first bars of the andante were 
omitted.t There is no way to explain this arbitrary 
change, unless it be the fear of fatiguing the audience, by 
making them listen to a long and elaborate work without 
any intervals of repose: but it appears to me that this 
admirable concerto needed not have excited any such dis« 
trust, which, indeed, was proved by the great success of the 
work and the executant. So much for the report of my 
friend ; and now for some reflections of my own, apropos of 
this same concert. Why, in consecrating a programme to 
the memory of the immortal Mendelssohn (an ides auggested 
to M. Habeneck by our friend Rosenhain), did not the Soeiet2 
des Concerts give the oratorio of Paulus entire, which the 
Parisian public has only heard executed, in very mediocre 
and unsatisfactory style, a year ago, by a society of 
amateurs? I do not speak of Elijah, which is not yet 
trauslated into French, but the Paulus was at hand in a 
careful translation of M. Maurice Bourges, and here was a 





* Made. Viardot Garcia—that is, if she consent to play Haidée, which is 
by no means a certainty. Moreover, the wisdom and propriety of trans- 
planting a French opera to a theatre exclusively Italian, may admit of 
discussion. But of these points anon. 

+ Fingal’s Cave, or the Isle of Fingal, as we call it in England—one of 
Mendelssohn’s orchestral masterpieces. 

t Mendelssohn writes it thus: 

Allegro. _} a 
= ut iL Se. 
AS NI +H H =be : =f 
>» => — -~-—~s- 
De ed gl fP i. ; . 
M. Allard and the Conservatoire adopted a version of their own, ending the 
Allegro thus: 
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splendid opportunity of hearing, for once in a way, the 
complete work, instead of a succession of fragments. Nothing 
n2ed have prevented the violin concerto from being executed 
at another concert—since this was the only morceau new to 
the habitués of the Conservatoire. You will scarcely believe 
it, but for the last fourteen years the only new symphonies that 
have been heard at the Society’s concerts are one by Reber, 
one by Onslow, and one by Ries. We know nothing of the 
symphonies of Gade, or of those by Schubert and Schumann !* 
Far be it from me to reproach them for playing at their con- 
certs the immortal creations of Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, 
which executed as they aré by the orchestra of the Society, 
doubtless contribute powerfully to make them liked by 
amateurs, and to spread an enlightened taste for pure music. 
But there is yet room to give new works as well, especially 
those whose merit is confirmed by the judgment of Germany 
who knows them already by heart.| You will easily under- 
stand the hopeless position in which a French composer stands 
who has the courage to write symphonies. Even Berlioz has 
never been played at the Conservatoire. He has always 
courageously presented himself alone, with a formidable 
orchestra, and thus, with numberless sacrifices to himself, he 
from time to time made the Symphonie Fantastique, Harold, 
Romeo et Juliet, and Faust known to the public. A short 
time since, a young composer, more happily situated—since 
his position allows him to make sacrifices without restraint— 
presented two overtures and a symphony to an audience whom 
he invited to hear them. The young composer, M. Gouvy by 
name, has placed himself at once in the ranks of conscientious 
musicians of solid merit. Happy M. Gouvy; you are not 
compelled to concoct arrangements and fantasias on favorite 
airs, as an inducement to the publishers to engrave, from time 
to time, a work of less frivolous character; you are not 
obliged to knock at the doors of music-sellers, and entreat 
them to print a sonata, a concerto, a trio, which the music- 
sellers are forced to decline, since these things have no sale, 
and rarely pay the expense of the engraver! You are happy 
in being able to engage a good orchestra to play your overtures 
and your symphony, inviting your friends, and the friends of 
your friends, to a handsome and spacious room, brilliantly 
lighted up, to hear them. It was indeed a princely féte that 
you were enabled to give to six hundred persons, who all 
thanked you from their hearts for the boon.—For the com- 
positions of M. Gouvy are really remarkable. They evince a 
skilful hand, conversant with all the resources of the orchestra 
—a fancy at once youthful, melancholy, and bold, giving birth 
to melodies that are sweet, tender and energetic at the same 
time—a knowledge resulting from ardent studies and a pro- 
found acquaintance with the chef-d’euvres of the great masters 
—and an originality for which Providence alone has to be 
thanked, the happy endowment of the elected few. Time 
and space will not allow me at present to analyse in detail the 
three compositions of M. Gouvy, but what I have told you of 
him sufficiently proves, that with such a debut he has the right 
to anticipate much, and as soon as the opportunity presents 
itself, I shall refer with pleasure to him and his wor s. 
I have now sonrething still more interesting to tell you; it 
concerns a manuscript of Menpetssonn. M. Ie Baron de 
Trémond, one of the truest amateurs of good music existing, 
possesses a fine collection of autographs. Having known 
Mendelssohn during his visit to Paris, he entreated him—some 





Pict And not much of those of Spohr, by the way—which is still more 
8 e. 

+ Our Correspondent is hardly German enough to have added—“ and b 
taht of England also.”, . . , 








years ago—to enrich his collection with a few bars of his 
handwriting. Mendelssohn, with his habitual kindness and 
politeness, sent him, instead of a few bars, an Andante, fol- 
lowed by a Fugue, for two violins, tenor, and violoncello. 
M. de Trémond, who has already contributed from his purse 
towards the erection of a monument to the immortal composer 
of Elijah, intends, as I am told, to publish this precious 
manuscript, and to dedicate the profits of the sale to aid the 
funds of the proposed monument, which is to be placed in 
some German town.* I think I cannot more appropriately 
terminate my letter than in announcing this interesting piece 
of news to your readers. I hope, however, soon to hear this 
Andazte and Fugue, and I will then write to you some details 
about it. Henry Panorka. 
Beruin.—(From the Berliner Nachrichten.) January 4th. 
Accounts have reached us from Hamburgh of the debut of 
Madame Viardot Garcia, Although this excellent artiste 
appeared in the most varied parts, as Rosina, Valentine, Alice, 
Norma, and exhibited the most perfect talents in each and 
all, still it was in the “‘ Norma” that we found her to be most 
finished. This or that artiste may, perhaps, be favored witha 
more striking personal appearance, or may be gifted with a 
voice of greater compass in the upper register, but the ensemb/e 
of this distinguished vocalist is unsurpassed, whether in the 
conception, finish, or delivery, of the most difficult parts she 
undertakes. The enthusiasm of the public knew no bounds. 
(From the Hamburger Correspondenten.)—For each new 
character we find a further inducement to admire the high 
aitistic finish as well as the rare diversity of talent of the 
gifted Madame Viardot Garcia. Whilst as Rosina, in the 
Barber of Seville, she displays in the “‘ flowery” execution an 
unsurpassable facility, she proved on Thursday, the 16th, in 
the Huguenots, her great command in the grand serious style ; 
it was principally in the third and fourth act, where—in 
the first, in the duet with Marcel, in the second, in the grand 
scene with Raoul—by means of harmonic union between play 
and singing, she disclosed the whole powers of a dramatic life, 
where all gradations of an agitated soul, struggling between 
duty and love, were delineated in a manner as affecting as it 
was true to nature. The impassioned situation, which in’the 
air at the beginning of the fourth act, comes near its develope- 
ment, without however for a moment overstepping the line 
due to expression of the beautiful; the nobleness of her atti- 
tudes and movements bound to it by the same laws; her 
equality of intonation, both in the higher and lower registers, 
of which in particular the latter produce her a splendid 
effect ; her affecting expression of affright, despairing love, 
and willing self-sacrifice—taking all in all, produces a master 
representation, discernible to the actual observer of its full 
worth, but of which our descriptive powers cannot give a 
satisfactory account, even if we had the command of a much 
greater space allotted to us. , 
(From a Berlin paper.)—Madame Viardot Garcia achieved 
the greatest triumph on the 21st, in Bellini’s Norma. Of her 
conception of this character(which entirely differs from that 
of Jenny Lind, with the exception of a few points in the third 
act, where Norma accuses herself,) we are of opinion that 
one might write of a whole book, if he would render a true 
account of all the excellencies and greatness of her most 
wonderful performances, She shows us how the priestess of 
a barbarous uncivilised peopled—how a Gallic wife, who, 
because she originally was noble and grand, could for a few 
moments through the civilised betrayal of a perfidious son of 





. © Let us hope that it may be Leipsic, and not Berlin. 
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the Romans be moved to plans of revenge is, apparently horrible 
and unnatural. The first part of her character produces less 
effect, but it increases with the advance of the action and 
interest to Norma, till the end of the opera. The impression 
on the public was extraordinary, considering how frequent this 
opera has been heard. The attention paid to the great singer, 
was truly admirable in each scene, and enthusiastic applause 
conveyed the delight of a grateful acknowledgment. 
Frorence—( Extract from a letter.) —Mr. Lever, the author 
of Harry Lorrequer is here, and about giving some private 
theatricals. They are to do the School for Scandal — Sir 
Peter, Col. de Courcey ; Charles Surface, Mr. Lever ; Joseph 
Surface, Mr. Vansittart; Crabtree, Mr. Burdett ; Lady Teazle, 
Miss Boyle; Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Burdett; Maria, Mrs. 
Lever ; Lady Sneerwell Mrs. Elliot. They have a magnificent 
theatre, with excellent scenery and stage appointments, which 
were put up by Mr. Standish, who built the house in which 
Mr. Lever resides. All the theatres (being Carnival time) 
are now open; but there is little temptation to enter them, 
as they are, without exception, very bad, much worse even 
than during the autumn season, At the Pergola they are 
giving the Lucia, with for the most part, a very inefficient 
troupe, next week they bring out Reberto il Diavolo, with the 
charming Steffanoni as prima donna, Marini doing Bertram ; 
the two prominent parts filled by such artistes as these will 
give weight to the performance ; but I should doubt the opera 
having a very long run. I am looking forward to my 
“‘ Musical World,” for intelligence of the goings on at Drury 
Lane. Order it to be sent to me at Rome, on receipt of this, 
as we leave for the “ Eternal City” in a week. F, 
Vienna. — (From our own Correspendent.)—I have ex- 
pressly delayed my letter until after the third performance of 
Wallace’s Murttana, as I was anxious to let your readers 
understand the true degree of estimation fin which this popular 
English composer is held. I shall describe to you the recep- 
tion at the third representation, and you shall then judge for 
yourself of its success. The overture was encored, but the 
conductor, (the composer), would not repeat it, owing, as I sub- 
sequently learned, to his fear of encroaching on patience, 
the opera being already too long for the Viennese. In the 
first act Staudigl’s duet with Madlle Meyer, the prima donna, 
was encored, the Gipsies’ chorus applauded immensely, for 
the first time, and after the finale, all the singers and the com- 
poser were recalled. In act the second, the trio ‘‘ Turn on, 
old Time,” of the English version, was repeated with accla- 
mations, and Staudigl’s song vociferously cheered. At the 
end of the act, Mr. Wallace had to appear twice. In the 
third act, the duet between Lazarillo and Maritana received 
the compliment of an encore, and Staudig] nearly set the 
people mad with his grand air. It is the universal feeling of 
all Vienna, that Staudigl never sang so finely as he has done 
in the Maritana. The new chorus of gipsies, which Mr. 
Wallace composed here expressly for the occasion, was also 
repeated. It is one of the tit-bits of the opera. At the end, 
all the artistes and the composer had to appear several times. 
I certainly have seldom witnessed a greater or more genuine 
success. The poor composer had much to contend against 
Madlle. Meyer, the prima donna, can neither act, nor sing ; 
so that the part of the heroine was quite a nullity.” In fact, 
the opera as it is played at Vienna, should properly be entitled 
Don Jose, since Staudigl, by his fine singing and acting, has 
usurped all the interest of the piece. I understand Mr. 
Wallace has expressed himself thoroughly disgusted with the 
production of his opera at the theatre Ander Wien, and 
says nothing will ever tempt him to essay another work under 


the present management. There is a rumour here afloat, that 
Mr. Wallace has been expressly engaged to write an opera 
for the Imperial theatre. The artists of that establishmeng 
are quite delighted with Maritana, and I should not be at 
all surprised if it were transferred here from the Ander Wtea, 
Jenny Lutzer, it is said, will study the part of the heroine ; 
and she, I am satisfied, would produce a great effect in it. 
Some of the journals here have commenced a regular crusade 
against English art and English artists. They attack Hatten 
first, next Balfe, and lastly Wallace. The last gentleman ip 
accused of not belonging to the English school. 

They assert that he is at one time German, at another 
Italian, and French, and again Spanish ; but never English. 
Now this is pretty for these most sapient critics, who 
know as little about English music, as they do about Irish 
stew, or the fountains in Trafalgar Square. I must confess, 
that when I hear the critics insist so strongly on Mr. Wallace’s 
deviation from the English school, I am strongly inclined to 
call out “ what is the English operatic school of music?” It 
puts one in mind of the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb, 
drinking at the stream. Nothing is more evident than that a 
veritable panic has taken hold of the Vienna composers; the 
dread of a French invasion in England is not half so great as 
that which they feel, knowing that other English composers 
may come over and complete the revolution which Balfe and 
Wallace have begun. ‘There is not an individual here who 
can approach Sterndale Bennett or Macfarren, as a composer : 
none who can write a symphony like either of them, or 
approach the shadow of an opera like Don Quixote. I have been 
present at the production of three of their Operas, only 
one of them had even a comparative success. The Viennese 
public is, perhaps, the most musical in Europe; and while 
that public goes in crowds to hear Maritana, Mr. Wallace 
need care little for the cavils of critics, or the spleen of jour- 
nalists. I shall send you some of the journals most favour- 
able to Mr. Wallace’s opera, as well as those which are most 
energetic in its dispraise. You shall judge for yourself, which 
are written with most regard to just and fair criticism. I 
shall have more to write upon soon, till when I shall bid 
you adieu. C. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
APROPOS DES BOTTES. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Si1r,—With every apprehension of allthat may arise from the temerity 
ef the act I contemplate, conscious, that a cool leap into the crater of 
Vesuvius, or imbibing molten lead, &c., &c., were but mere bagatelles in 
comparison, yet amI not withheld from “‘ bearding the lion in his den,” 
or from “ breaking alance with the talented editors of the Musical World 
on the special article, entitled the ‘“‘ Jenny Lind Paragraphs.” The criti- 
cisms on the paragraphs are at once evidences of the worst taste, unfair 
feeling to the unwitting and unconscious artiste, and the whole article, 
leading and special as it is, tends but to one object, viz.: the depreciation 
of atalent, the fame of which is, happily, for the possessor—European. 
Every rank—every species of talent—has its own prescribed and especial 
sphere, orbit, motion, and place. If Lind did fail in Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Alboni did not succeed in It Barbiere di Seviglia. (1!) If Grisi blazed in 
Donna Anna, Persiani failed in Zerlina; and yet these great and trans- 
cendant artistes lost not one particle of their refulgency in their respective 
spheres and powers. The paragraphs, if true, are legitimate, and, no 
mait2r whether deposited in the ‘‘ Bureau des Annonces” of Paris, or, in 
the various offices in the Strand, the public become acquainted with facts 
alike honorable to a warm, generous, and enthusiastic people, as to the 
artiste; facts not alone, but corroborated by almost similar demonstrations 
on a second appearance. The return of Jenny Lind to her own country 
and native city might well be termed an event—an event quite sufficient 
to rouse the whole population of Stockholm, of all grades of rank and 
condition, whether in the season of early life, in the strength of manhood, 
or in the weakness and apathy of old age. Crowned with a thousand 








triumphs, and magnificent testimonials from royalty, and the great nobles 
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of a great country, from grateful managers who had employed, and 
artistes who had toiled with her, from amateurs and professionals (the 
last of which presented at Berlin is the most superb and gorgeous public 
testimonial ever presented to a musical artiste), can it be a matter for 
wonder and surprise that a prestige of a most extraordinary character 
was created? The surprise in so musical a society as that of Stockholm 
is, would be in the absence of such facts as presented in the paragraphs 
alluded to. But there wss, despite all inference from the above causes— 
a fact, which I fain would have seen in the Musical World adequately and 
honorably upheld—a fact which wil! live when talent dies; and, how 
gracefully, how modestly, is it announced! In order that a souvenir 
might be raised to outlive the period when the artiste had power, and 
while having the power, the will to execute her wishes. Madlle. Lind 
determined on devoting the extraordinary sums likely to accrue from her 
performance to the founding of an establishment fora school, where 
“ youths of both sexes, poor, but with musical and happy dispositions 
might be taught music and singing.’”’ So generous a conduct was nobly 
responded to. Twenty pounds became the price of a single ticket, to 
get which was no trifling matter—the mere record of this has been the 
production of your leading article. Had that article been confined to 
the mere paragraph there might have been some cause to credit the 
assumption of impartialiyy; but, I do, in common with all those who 
have conversed on the subject with me, strongly condemn the concluding 
remarks, clearly evincing a seeming partizanship, which, I trust, the 
Musical World will soon throw off. Of all publications it may be said to 
be the chief, on musical art, and the most important of its class; nothing 
will so raise and maintain its character as perfect equality and inde- 
pendence. The attempt to suppress and denounce the “‘ Jenny Lind 
Paragraphs” is, to say the least of it, a fiasco. The editors of the 
Musicaé World have talent, and talent of no common order. They have 
numerous friends, fe@ders, and supporters, among whom I include 
myself as one of their most admiring and constant. They can turn 
their talent to better account if they choose than that of mixing up, or 
putting down this, or that house, class, or interest. The articles on 
Grisi, Alboni, Persiani, &c., are in excellent taste; even those who differ 
will do so with respect. Bold, glowing, and garish writing may strike 
the attention of the most careless, because there are few who can 
appreciate that modest delineation of nature, that tenderness of senti- 
ment, that propriety of language, and gracefulness of composition that 
bespeak the polished aud accomplished writer. Most people are judges 
of exhibitions of force and activity of body, but the pages of the Musical 
World have often proved that it requires a certain refinement of taste 
and a practised eye and ear to estimate that excellence, that gracefulness, 
which is the achievement of labour and the consummation of art, 
musical or choregraphic. A word or two respecting Madlle. Lind’s 
Norma and I have done. I am one of those who deem it her che/—the 
very best of her performances, dramatic or musical, and quite prepared 
to sustain this opinion by fair musical reasoning, analytical and descrip- 
tive, by considerable experience, and some knowledge of the art. This, 
with or without reference or comparison with the divas who have pre- 
ceded her, viz.: Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, Schroeder-Devrient, and Adelaide 
Kemble; and yet I have seen, in their wonder-work of intellect, subli- 
mity and genius that, which “ masses itself into intensest splendour,” 
and dazzles criticism itself into downcast silence. With the most perfect 
conviction that this communication will be appreciated, as meant, and 
with the best wishes for the success of the Musical World, I am, &c., 
Yours, WILLIAM AsPULL, 
[We have nothing to say in reply to our correspondent. Mr. Aspull 
confutes himself in the body of his letter, with an ingenuity and a per- 
spicuity to which we cannot aspire. Need we add, that we retain our 
opinion about the paragraphs, that we have never altered it about 
Madlle. Lind, and that the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale” has much reason to 
exclaim, ‘Save me from my friends!’ We appreciate Mr. Aspull’s 
letter as it was meant, or rather as it was meant to be meant, for its 
meaning is lost in the vapour of the writer’s flowers of rhetoric. For 
the “‘ best wishes” we tender our best wishes in return.—Ep.] 


AN ERROR SOMEWHERE, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—lI was induced a short time ago to become subscriber to the 
Musical World, from having seen a few copies, and observed the clever 
and impartial critiques and notices contained therein, and having been 
dissatisfied with other musical publications in consequence of their want 
of these good properties, and of their uselessness to a music-seller. Now 
as I feel certain you will desire to maintain this character, I will not 
apologise for troubling you with this. The subject is of little consequence 
in itself, but it may be a means of preventing similar errors in future. 
If you will refer to your number of Saturday, January Ist, 1848, you 
wall obgerve a notice of a concert at Preston ; that notice is incorrect in 








several particulars, and most so, in its stating it to have been extracted 
from the Preston Chronicle; and 1 beg to send you by this post a Chro- 
nicle to prove what I say. As I said before, the subject of it is of very 
minor importance, although, it would much gratify myself, and others of 
your readers, to ascertain how the notice got into your valuable columns. 
I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

Rotherham, 4th January, 1848. A SupscriBER. 

{The Chronicle named has not reached us. Thanks for the correction. 
The notice alluded to we do not remember, but those whom it interests 
may search for it, and apply the above strictures.— Ep.] 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
$1R,—Would you have the goodness to answer the following question 
in your columns to correspondents, and if possible, in your nezt publi- 
cation of the Musical World. “ In what place did Madame Catalani last 
sing in public, and please to name the year and day of month?” Should 
you be unable to give this information, may I trouble you to say where it 
can be obtained. R. W. S. 





MR. WENZEL PLACHY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged by your informing me if Mr. Wen- 
zel Plachy, the composer, is still living, and where he resides, as I am 
particularly desirous to ascertain his address.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

{We never heard of Mr. Wenzel Plachy, but shall be glad to hear of 
him, and his whereabouts, from one of our readers, for the information of 
our correspondent. Our columns are open.—Ep.] 





VOX ET PRETEREA NIHIL. 
To the Editor of ithe Musical World. 


S1r,—I have a full tenor voice, the natural compas of which is from 
E flat in the bass, to B flat in alt. I havea falsetto from B flat in the 
treble, to D in alt, which I perceive becomes stronger by practice, as does 
all my tones. My voice is strong, and I can sustain my middle tones 
while I can count twenty. I have only devoted my attention to singing 
for five months, | am twenty-seven years of age, and the son of an old 
celebrated musician, whose name you will excuse my not mentioning. I 
am a good elocutionist, and if I may believe my friends, have dramatic 
powers above the ordinary standard. May I ask you, whether yon think 
after two or three years perseverance, study, tuition and practice, I may 
occupy a respectable position (assuming the above) as a tenor singer on 
the stage ?—Your’s, obliged, Vox. 

{If ‘ Vox” be possessed of one half the qualifications he wishes us 
to assume in his favor, there is no fear of his success, even with less 
than ‘‘two or three years ” instruction. In case, however, “ Vox” is 
bent upon taking lessons, we should recommend Mr. A., or B., or C., 
for Solfeggi, and Mr. Linley for grammar (under the superintendance, 
be it understood, of Mr. Lindley Murray) Our voice, nevertheless, is 
for Vox standing upon his own chest.—Ep.] 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 


‘“‘ The Book of Song ;” containing works of Balfe, Macfarren, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, Lady Dufferin, Barker, Linley, &c.—CHAPPELL, New 
Bond Street. 


This musical annual appears to depend more on its internal than 
on its external worth. It contains, however, two handsome female 
portraits, the one finely illuminated, the other in plain lithograph. 
The covers are beautiful and artistically designed. The songs are 
in number ten, but they are not all good. The duet, “ Let us haste 
to the river,” by Macfarren, is elegant and flowing, and will make 
a most pleasing vocal essay for two young ladies. “ Would I were 
with thee,” words and music by Mrs. Norton, pleases us much, the 
feeling of the melody making up for any lack of scientific musical 
display, while the poetry exhibits the usual grace of the most fair of all 

oetesses. The ladies are musically ambitious this year. Lady 

ufferin has also given a song with words and music. ‘ The Sailor 
Boy” is a pretty plaint, neatly written, with words that may be 
called sweet. “ Home of Youth,” by Balfe, is a charming song, 
expressive and full of feeling, a real Irish feeling, as though the 
composer yearned through his notes for the home of his fathers. 
This ballad must prove a favorite. Walter Maynard’s, “ I strive to 
forget thee,” is much to our fancy ; it is pleasing without verging 
on the Jamentevole, and has a good, healthy flavor in its tune. 


Mr, G, Linley, the poet, is guilty of a false metaphor in the line, 
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« Links of affection cling tenderly yet.” Links cannot be said to 
cling. What Mr. Linley means to express in the line— 

“T wander the meadow, I roam thro’ the glade,” 
is more than we can fathom. The ‘‘ Book of Song” is certainly not 
the least worthy musical offering of the year. 








“Six Songs,’’ composed by W. R. Bex¥ieip, B.M.—J. ALrrep NovELLo. 


Mr. Bexrietp has written the most of these songs after an 
ambitious fashion: he has. ambitiously chosen the poetry from our 
greatest poets ; ambitiously also has he indited grand scenas, and 
eschewed simple tunes; and finally, with ambitious elaborations 
in the accompaniments, has he so overlaid his songs, that in their 
music-sympathies they are, perbaps, too ambitious, saving for very 
ambitious ears. Mr. Bexfield has chosen his words with the am- 
bition, if not the feeling, of a poet. The words of his first song, 
“ A Serene Winter’s Night,” he tells us are from Shelley: but he 
does not say from what poem. But the words are too lovely, not 
to give them to the reader; they are from the opening to Queen 
Mab, and certainly, to Mr. Bexfield’s credit it must be owned, that 
they constitute one of the most splendid passages in that 'miracu- 
lous poem :— 

“ How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heavn’s ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Thro’ which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of es ata a scene 
Where musing Solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where Silence, undisturbed, might watch alone,— 
So cold, so bright, so still.” 

Now, reader, we ask you candidly, is not Mr. Bexfield entitled 
to the warmest praise for selecting such exquisite lines, albeit it 
would tax the genius of a Mendelssohn to do them full justice ? 
Does not Mr. Bexfield prove himself at heart a poet by his selec- 
tion ?—and if he has not come up to the mighty inspiration that 
dictated the above lines, is not failure better in a noble cause, 
than success in a bad one? What, if instead of exercising his 
ambitious muse on Shelley, he had essayed it on the modern 
Browns, Thomsons, &c., selecting such lines as the following— 

“ The traveller oft, at dead of night, 
Looks back upon retiring stars, 
And when he sees them out of sight, 
He thinks they are uncommon far. 
The wind that blows upon his cheek 
May come from many foreign parts,’ 
But onwards as his horse he seeks, 
He finds him down in Temple-bar.” 
and wedded it to such pigmy lines as your publishers adore now- 
a-days—for your modern publisher is a main opponent of poetry 
and music—what would you say then? No, Mr. Bexfield is a 
poet-musician ; and we sincerely wish we could infuse into every 
song-writer the necessity of providing at least common sense and 
grammar for his effusions. Mr. Bexfield has also set music to 
words of Lord Byron and Alfred Tennyson. ‘The last song in 
the collection, indited to Tennyson's beautiful little poem, “ Flow 
down, cold rivulet, to the sea,” is certainly the happiest of the 
composer. It has less pretence, less display, and is altogether 
more grateful than the others. We cannot very highly laud 
the two grand scenas, entitled, one, the * Shipwreck,” the other, 
“An Invitation to the feathered race.” They might find their 
admirers on the stage—even of that we have our doubts ; or, they 
might obtain a fair amount of applause in modern concert-rooms, 
whither dramatic extravagances are hourly stealing; yet they 
deserve but little clemency, viewed as compositions for the voice. 
However, we have said enough to prove that Mr. Bexfield is 
entitled to considerable praise, which we unhesitatingly award 
him. The six songs are published in one thin volume, sewed. 


‘* I cannot Love thee more,” Ballad, sung by Mrs. Donald King, Miss A. 
Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss Sara Flower, Miss Angelini, Miss 
Romer, Madame Anna Thillon, and Miss Bird. Written by Miss * * * 
The music composed and dedicated to ‘The Lovely Ladies,” by A. pE 
Latour.—C. LonspAtE, Old Bond Street. 

Insinuating, facetious Mr. Latour! whose dedication is a very 
paragon of wit and chivalry! And felicitous Mr. Latour! who 
contrives to have his ballad warbled by so many sweet nightingales 
all at once—not together, no!—in unison! And mysterious Mr, 
Latour, who has a poetess, with three stars, like the belt of Orion, 
for her agnomen, cognomen, soubriquet, or anonyme, so to call it. 
That which so many syrens have tuned with tiny throats, mel- 
lifluously worded, and poetically sung, what critic could find it in. 
his heart to dispraise ? Not we, in good sooth, and of a verity 
The song has its merits, and can stand and fall by them ; and so 
with gentle recommendation, we hand the multiwarbled ballad to» 
the purchaser for further approval. 





“ Album of New Vocal and Pianoforte Music ;’‘ by Rodwell, Carpenter, 
Guylott, Rosellen, Goria, and Schulhoff—Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington Street. 

The instrumental portion of this neat volume bears the bell from 
the remainder. The Capriccio Appasionato of Jules Schulhoff is 
a stirling musical composition, and partakes largely of the peculiar 
excellencies of that clever writer. Mr. Rodwell has a song written 
and composed by himself, which has some merit. Two songs of 
Guylott’s are also deserving of praise. A Fantasia of H. Rosellen 
requires notice for its brilliancy and insipidity. A song of Wallace’s 
will not be found the least interesting morceau in the book. We 
have not mentioned all the contributions worthy of notice ; we 
must refer the reader to the volume itself, which is more than worth 
its pre. 
«* Bow down thine ear, O Lord ;’’ the music by HaNpEL; adapted and 

arranged as a sacred song, and dedicated to the members of the ‘‘ Handel 

Society,” by R. ANDREws.—R. ANDREWS, Manchester. 

This is one of Handel’s loveliest secular songs ; and though we 
much object to the compositions of the ‘‘giants of music” being 
turned from their original purpose, we are compelled to accord 
praise to Mr. Andrews, who, in ‘ adapting and arranging” it to 
the Psalmist’s prayer, has discreetly refrained from altering a single 
note of either the melody or harmony of the original. 








“Elegy on the Death of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.”—Ibid. 

The slow movement from one of Beethoven’s finest sonatas 
(the “ Moonlight Sonata,” in C sharp minor), the melody wedded 
to some appropriate poetry from the pen of Bishop Heber, and the 
rest serving as accompaniment. The same praise must be accorded 
to Mr. Andrews, as above, for his religious adherence to the 
original. The possible application of such a publication to the 
late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, however, entirely escapes us. 
How can Beethoven be supposed to write an elegy upon a 
composer, who lived nearly three-and-twenty years after the death 
of Beethoven ? ey 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
“Sights in Italy, with some Account of the Present State of Music and 
the Sister Arts in that Country ;” by Witt1amM GARvINER, author of 

** Sacred Melodies,” ‘Oratorio of Judah,” ‘Music of Nature,’? 

‘Music and Friends ;” editor of ‘‘ The Lives of Haydn and Mozart,” 

&c.—LoneGMAN, Browne, GREEN, & LONGMAN. 

Or the above works of Mr. Gardiner, with the exceptien of the 
one before us, we have seen only “‘ The Music of Nature,” a pleas- 
ing and gossiping volume, in which the author figures as a physio- 
logist, naturalist, comparative anatomist, and musician combined 
The “Sights in Italy” is cast in a less ambitious mould, and is 
merely a discursive narrative, or rather journal of an observing mind, 
with just as much speculation as redeems the book from a statistical 
compendium, We are led pleasantly onwards from s¢ene to scene, 
and from place to place, the author discoursing, rather than inditing, 
all the while in a fluent, easy, offhand manner ; and the remarks, 
and criticisms he pauses to make are little more{than those diver- 
gencies from the high road which lend life and variety to our 
progress, Mr. Gardiner leads his readers through the principal 





states of Italy, and entices him even to Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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At Naples he touches on the opera at the San Carlo, and alludes to 
some of the principal artists engaged there. He estimates Signor 
Fraschini and La Frezzolini as the two greatest living singers. At 
Bologna we are, of course, introduced to Rossini, and are not 
a little surprised at the writer’s ranking him as the greatest living 
composer since Beethoven. Fortunately all the gardeners in the 
world could not plant this in musical minds.* 

The chapters relating to Rome are full of interest, and treat of 
all matters, from the Pope, down to lodging and living. Mr. 
Gardiner lingers round the capital with the enthusiasm of a 
Cincinnatus, or a Marius: His observations on the fine arts 
display an amount of knowledge and judgment, for which few 
would have given him credit. In short, we have seldom met with 
a more amusing or a more naive conversationist in a book than the 
author of Sights in Italy. 

We are informed in the preface, that the writer of the present 
work is in his seventy-seventh year, and that he has no ulterior 
view in printing this volume, beyond recounting to his friends the 
sights he has witnessed. “The Sights in Italy” certainly does 
not betray the octogenarian. It is written simply, but with 
peng: and shows the author still in the fullest command 
of all the intellect and judgment he ever possessed. The book is 
deserving of notice, and will more than repay the labour of perusal. 

* Mendelssohn was living at the time, and Spohr is living now. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BristoL.—Few entertainments are looked forward to with greater 
pleasure than the Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal Society. As 
usual, the demand for tickets for Thursday night last was greater than 
the supply, (the management having determined not to issue more tickets 
than they had accoininodation for), and not a few were disappointed. 
Some time before the hour at which the entertainment was announced to 
commence, the noble hall of the Victoria-rooms was completely filled by 
a highly fashionable company, comprising most of the élite of this city 
and neighbourhood. The orchestra was arranged and decorated under 
the direction of Mr. George Risley. Numerous vases, of rich ornamen- 
tal design, were filled with fency flowers, and at the sides and back of 
the orchestra were statuary figures. In the front of the orchestra was a 
figure of Cupid, with his bow and arrow; the arrow being made to give 
forth a brilliant light. The tout ensemble was rich and graceful. At 
eight o’clock the President of the Society, Alfred Bleeck, Esq., took the 
Chair, and the performance commenced under the directorship of J. D. 
Corfe, Esq., Organist of the Cathedral. The choir consisted of 18 trebles 
(boys), and about 50 other voices: a considerable number of gentlemen 
attended from different Cathedral choirs. The following were the Mad- 
rigals selected for the occsion. 





PART I. 
My bonny lass she smileth ......0+.++0+6 Svoices.. Morley, 1595 
It was upon a spring-tide day ......e+++20+ 5 55 Pearsall, 1847 
When Chloris heard? .4:.' .siccscvecceces 4 Wilbye, 1609 
SOG NE S. cice eee eoddbcrcuccce 6 a Gastoldi, 1566 
Gent gol of love .o sc ciccsescccescceece . ee Pearsall, 1839 
Thiesig; sldepest Mow. ose ssecvcccceevesie 4° %5 Bennet, 1599 
Since first I saw your face® ........e000 o@ tg Ford, 1607 
Here on the waters ....... Misses vewone ow Mikig Lotti, 1660 
THO LAANe OMAR os siivin'd od cbccvcccsecee. @. yy Wilbye, 1601 
Norse Melody® ........eeeeeceeees Saves ME iyy Pearsall, 1844 
PART II. 
What saith my dainty darling ............. S-voices.. Morley, 1505 
In going to my lonely bed ........+ 5000005 3 Edwards, 1560 
O sing unto my roundelaie* .......... Cae wae Wesley, 1811 
SERIE ONE onc cst acbuschcadacer noses Ue Gibbons, 1612 
All ye who love fair freedom® ........0+++5 4 5 Pearsall, 1842 
SRS ONE NII vibe. c0ie Oa 004 cassie sicede.: Greg Monteverde 1570 
StU WO MIMMENE. 56's oc nie's 60 584600 eee vie eer he gp Oliphant, 1137 
Who shall have my lady fair,.......+se0005 4 yy Pearsall, 1838 
PRR WEES ba CeCe Le ob uch cadetunduaeeiesoae dt Saville, 1657 


The pieces distinguised by an asterisk were encored con amore; and a 
general feeling seemed to prevail, that the Society came before the public 
too seldom. 

Tueatre Roya, PirymMouru.—This theatre, under the management 
of Mr. Newcombe, continues to be as successful as ever. The worthy 
conductor takes his benefit on Friday, February the 4th, when Mr. 
Hudson, of the Haymarket, Miss Ellen Daly, and Mr. John Reeve, will 
make their appearance; added to these attractions, Flying Colours, the 
popular Adelphi piece, will be produced for the first time, out of London ; 
the author having, in the handsomest manner allowed Mr. Newcombe 
the MS, for that purpose. The scenery and stage appointments, which 
are in hand, will be truly magnificent. The whole will be under the 
patronage of the Royal Western Yacht Club.-(From a Correspondent.) 


% 





LymineTon, JANUARY 15.—The first concert of the season of the 
Lymington Harmonic Society, on Friday last, at the Assembly Rooms, 
was numerously attended, and gave universal satisfaction. The amateur 
vocalists on this occasion, Messrs. Beach, Dixon, Hayward, and Macey, 
acquitted themselves in a very creditable style. The performance of 
the six brothers Klitz’s, assisted by Mr. Edwards on the flute, in se- 
lections from Haydn, Rossini, Romberg, &c. &c. left nothing to be 
wished for. Mr, James Klitz ‘‘ Jeannette and Jeanot’” was warmly 
encored. Mr. Klitz’s effusions on the pianoforte in “ Glorious Apollo,” 
and a new song written by and for himseif, entitled “‘ Kynge Alfred in 
ye Danish Camp,” received well-merited applause. The song (Mr. C. 
Klitz) and chorus by the society, from Balfe’s Enchantress, and a prize 
glee by Mr. T. Cooke, “ the Seasons,” were beautifully given. We con- 
gratulate our townsmen and neighbours on the establishment of this 
society. 

MANCHESTER.—The third concert of the Hargrave’s Choral Society, for 
the season, given in Free-trade Hall, on Thursday last, was a selection 
from the great choral works of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Spohr, Ros- 
sini, and Mendelssohn. The vocal principals were Mrs. Sunderland, 
Miss Parsons, Mr. Ryalls, and Mr. Machin. The choruses were on this 
occasion, the greatest features of the evening. The orchestral accom- 
paniments, with occasional lapses, were admirably played, under the 
leadership of Mr. Seymour. There was, as usnal, a well-filled room, the 
gallery especially, in which there appeared to be hardly a seat unoccupied. 
The next concert is announced for the 24th of February. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frenxcu Prays.—Let us remind our readers that there will 
be a Morning Performance of Antigone, on Wednesday, at 
which Her Majesty is expected to attend. The tragedy will 
be prefaced by Mendelssohn’s overture and incidental music 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

Miss Binerzy. — This young aspirant for lyric honours, 
and our most fair towns-woman to boot, has just achieved 
a triumphant success at Parma, Miss Bingley has been 
studying for some years in Italy under the best masters, and 
report gives her already great excellence, and still greater 
promise. Her voice is described as a mezzo-soprano, sweet, 
clear, and powerful ; and her style and method are pronounced 
admirable. Miss Bingley was engaged at Venice, and was 
to have appeared on the 18th instant as Adina, in L’ Elisir 
d’ Amore, after which she was to sing in the Cenerentola, Don 
Pasquale, Il Barhvere, §c. 

Norwicu Festivat.—The triennial festival at Norwich, 
will take place this year, commencing on the 12th of Sept., 
conductor, Mr. Benedict; leader, Mr. T. Cooke. Among 
the compositions intended for performance, are, Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, Haydn’s Creation, Mozart's Davidde 
Peniiente, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah. According to the 
present arrangement, there will be an. interval of nearly a 
fortnight between the Worcester meeting and the Norwich 
one should the former be held the last week in August. 

Music or Panromtmes.—Those who would like to hear 
what pantomime music ought to be should pay a visit to the 
Princess’s. Mr. Loder has managed in the music which he 
has wedded to the admirable Christmas spectacle at that 
theatre to preserve the interest attached to the introduction of 
popular and familiar airs, while—especially in the introduc- 
tion—he has instrumented and arranged his subjects so cleverly 
that even musicians must be pleased in listening, Mr. Loder 
has shown that the man of real talent embellishes all he 
touches—no composer need now be ashamed of writing 
music for a pantomime. : 

Mr. Curtis.—We cannot undertake to explain the policy 
of the Padua impresario, nor the reasons that have led to 
Mr. Curtis’s refusing to sign a definite engagement with him. 
If the offers from the San Carlos, at Naples, be more, ad- 
vantageous, we can see no reason why our clever countryman 
should not accord them the preference. There is no truth 
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whatever in the rumour that Mr. Curtis has started, or intends 
to start for London; nor indeed is he likely to abandon his 
studies at Milan at present, for any consideration, however 
tempting. 

WerprErt’s Sorrers.—These elegant assemblies continue 
to meet with the support of the nobility and gentry. Indeed 
the excellencies of the music, and the good order and regu- 
larity of the arrangements, render Mr. Weippert’s entertain- 
ments one of the most agreeable and refined relaxations in the 
metropolis. We attended the last, and are happy to testify 
to its superiority over most private balls in England, where 
restraint and a certain inevitable ennwt subtracts from the 
the gaiety which should always attend such reuntons. We 
strongly recommend to such of our readers as are given to 
dancing, a visit to Mr. Weippert, who will give them a warm 
welcome, and ensure them plenty of amusement, which we 
call upon Albert Smith to certify. 

Puituarmonic Society.—(From an able-minded corres- 
pondent,)—It is intended to increase the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, for the forthcoming season. Several of the old stagers 
have been replaced by young ones. Mr. T. Harper steps into 
his father’s shoes as principal trumpet; and young Richard 
Blagrove has been engaged as one of the tenors, for which he 
is highly qualified. A hint has been given to some of the 
careless gents, to mind their P’s and Q’s, or their services may 
be dispensed with. 

Ir has been stated that Mr. Lumley has engaged Rubini 
for the approaching season. 

Guirz Cius.—In our notice last week of the removal of 
the Glee Club, from the Crown and Anchor Tavern to the 
Freemason’s Tavern, five, instead of fifty-seven yedrs, was 
printed by mistake, as the period during which the Club met 
at the former place. There was a very good meeting on 
Saturday at the Freemason’s Tavern, Sir Felix Booth, Bart. 
in the chair. Several vocal compositions, in parts, were well 
sung by a strong choir, including three of Mr. Turle’s pupils. 
The Club met at th: Crown and Anchor, from 1791 to the 
15th of December last year. The well-known glee of Glo- 
rious Apoll» was composed by Samuel Webbe, and pre- 
sented to the Club in 1790. It is regularly sung, trio and 
chorus, at all the meetings of the society, after Non nobis 
Domine. 

InrERNATIONAL Copyricut.—The Convention has been 
extended to the following states: —The Grand Duchies of Saxe 
% Weimar, and Saxe Altenberg; the Principalities of Rous 

Schleiz, Gerard Lobenstein Ebersdorf, Schwarsbourg Rudol- 
stedl, and Schwarsbourg Sonderhausén. 

RussEtt v. Bryant.—The Court of Common Pleas has 
granted a Rule nisi to the Defendant in the action (the 
proprietor of Horns Tavern, Kennington) to set aside the 
verdict obtained by Mr. Russell for the infringement of the 
Copyright of two musical compositions called ‘‘ The Ship on 
Fire,” and the ‘‘ Gambler’s Wife.” 

Mrs. Woop is engaged to sing at Glasgow and Edinburgh 
during the months of March and April. 

rR. Grirritus, formerly of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
late of the Pavillion Theatre, died last week after a short 
illness. 

Mr. Cuartes Lucas has been appointed conductor of 
the Amateur Musical Society, Mr, Balfe having resigned. 
The concerts will commence on the 25th of February, at the 
Hanover Rooms. 

Mozart's Marriage of Figaro is in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and will be produced shortlyr 

Mr. Joun Parry introduced, at a concert which took 











place at the Literary Institution, Islington, on Monda 
evening, a new song written by Mr. Roe, called “ Kin 
Alfred, the Old Woman and the Cakes” which told capitally. 
It gave a ludicrous description of the well known incident in 
King Alfred’s life. Songs were successfully sung by the 
Misses Williams, Miss Ransford, Miss Mears, Miss Lockey, 
and Mr. Machin. Mr. Lindley played a solo, also one of 
Corelli’s sonatas, on the violoncello, (accompanied by Mr. C. 
Severn on the double bass,) with his wanted success. Mr. C. 
Severn presided with ability, at the pianoforte, and the 
encores were numerous, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur (Bath).—We are informed that the reason why Miss Fitz 
patrick did not play Lady Teazle with the amateurs at the Theatre 
Royal was, that she could not come to terms with Mrs. Macready 
about her benefit. Our informant further announces that amore lady- 
like and talented actress is not to be met with anywhere, but she has 
made up her mind to have three years practice in the country, and we 
believe Mr. Newcombe of the Theatres Royal, Plymouth, is about to 
avail himself of her services. From the reliance we have hitherto found 
cause to place on the testimony of our informant, we have no reason to 
doubt him on this point, 

Lex Reeis.—Mr. Alfred Noel is the chief agent for law affairs in Italy 
We took incorrespondent’s letter from courtesy, as it was not prepaid 

8. V. is informed that opinions greatly vary as to the operas of Donizetti. 
We would reckon among his best the Favorita, Lucrezia Borgia, Linda 
di Chamouni, L’Elisir d’Amore and Don Pasquale. Zo the other 
question we reply— Masculine. 

Mr. W. Sparke.—The publication alluded to has not reached us. 

Mr. Mitiar (Bath).—The programme of the first soiree musicale was 
unfortunately mislaid ; will our correspondent kindly forward us that 
of the second, which took place on the 12th instant. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN TIGOWN SE. 


ST, JAMES’S ay 


> 


MORNING PERFORMANCE: 
Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces, that 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE 


OF THE CELEBRATED PLAY OF 


AN TIGON GE, 
WITH THE ENTIRE MUSIC OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS COMPOSER, 
MENDELSSOHN, WILL BE GIVEN 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 26th, 1848, 
Commencing precisely at Half-past Two o’clock, and terminating before Five. 
Creon, oe ee M. BOCAGE. 
Antigone, .. .. «. +» _ Made. RABUT FECHTER. 
‘+! In addition to the Music of Antigone, the Orchestra will perform a Selection 
from Mendelssohn’s Music to “A IDSUMMER | NIGHT’S DREAM,” 


consisting of the Overture, Scherzo, Nocturne, and M ; 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be had at Mr. Mircug.u’s RoyaAL Liprary, 


33, Old Bond-street. 


NOVELLO’S Monthly Musical Publications. 

On the 1st of February will be ready, “ST. PAUL,” by MENDELSSOHN, No, 1, 
16 pages for Six ence JUDAS MACCABEUS,” by Hanpgt, No, 8—same 
price.—‘ CATHEDRAL CROTS POOR! od 6, Folio Organ Score, 18. 6d,— 
8vo. Vocal Score, 1s.—8vo. Vocal Parts, 4d. each. 

“The “ MUSICAL TIMES,” No. 45, price three-halfpence, contains “ May Day,” 
Glee, from Muller, &c. 

London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry. 








‘ 












Just Published, 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE BIBLE PSALMS, 


According to the Authorised Version, set to appropriate Chants, and divided, 
arranged, and marked ‘out, after an easy method, for Co ational use. B 

Dr. GAUNTLETT. One, two, or three chants are printed he beginning o' 

each psalm, and the chant is changed in accordance with the emotive character 
of the moras. Ales asa Compenen to the ebere price 6s. THE id Wray thi 
TO THE PS arranged for four voices and 0: ecoompenl 

for Choir and Congregational Frictice, price 6d., A SELECTI from the Bible 

ims, 48 pages of words and music, 

London: HOULSTON AND STONBMAN, Paternoster Row; 
and LONSDALE, Old Bond Street, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPBRA. 


Eleventh Night of “THK BRiVE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Sixteenth Night of “THE MAID OF HONOR.” 
First Night of “ THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 

t Three Nights of the PANTOMIME, 


ee 
On MONDAY, January 24th, 1848, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 
DONIZETTI’s OPERA, 


‘‘rHE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Principal Characters by Mr, Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, Mr, Weiss, and 
Madame Gras. 
The Orchestra conducted by Monsieur Hecror BeRtioz. 
After which (or the Last Night but Two), the NEW PANTOMIME. 


On: TUESDAY, the Opera of 


“LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.”, 


inci by Mr. Wei Mr. Santiago, Mr. Greg, Mr. J. Lea; 
nea Miss ion, and = Mrs. 2 Lea. o : 


. After which (for the last time but one), the NEW PANTOMIME. 
On WEDNESDAY, Balfe’s Opera, 


“THE MAID OF HONOR” 


Principal Characters by Mr, Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Weiss, 
Miss Birch, Miss Miran, and Mrs, Weiss. 
After which (positively for the last time) the PANTOMIME. 


On THURSDAY will be produced, rendered from the Italian by J. W. Mould, 
Mozart’s Opera. 


“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 
Principal Characters by Mr. Whitworth, Mr. W Mr. Gregg, Mr. Santiago, 
Miss Miran, Mrs. J. Lea, and Birch, 


After which, 
An entirely New Ballet Divertissement.? 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
MONSIEUR HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honor to state, that his First 


Grand Vocal ‘and Instrumental Concert, 


in this Country, will take place in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on MONDAY 
February 7th, 1848. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


Valuable Musical Library & Musical Instruments 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


Successors to Mr. FLETCHER) Auctioneers of Music and Literary pi ai! will 
ELL BY AUCTION at their Great Room, 191, PiccaDILLy, on TH DAY, 
JAN. 27, and following day, at one o’clock most punctually, the valuable Musical 
Library, including the collection of the late Dr. Essex, comprising Sacred and 
Organ Music, Vocal Music, G &e., Operas, Pianoforte Works, 
an extensive assemblage of instrumental M in Score and in Parts; the Works 

cone of the editions by Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Clarke, 
‘usical Litera’ 


Q [ i \ iod and class; also, the 
Musical Instruments, including Modern a Seraphine, Violins, 
Violoncellos, &c. May be viewed two days before thé gale. Catalogues will be 
sent on application. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. ~ 
‘‘ Stn,—Haying taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach an 
under which T tad long suffered, and having followed your printed stow. ete 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. 1 had previously 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree, Humanly 
speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing boagg Ay py persons, under disease, from ining health 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills,I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 


the same cmennice remedy.” 
“ CHARLES WILSON.” 


‘To Professor Holloway,’ (Signed, 
These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 














BALFE’s New Opera, THE MAIDIOF HONOR. 


Just Published, the whole of the Vocal Music from the above 

for the first time, with the greatest possible success. The words 

The ag ys | are rapturously encored, viz :— 
Tn this old chair my father sat,”’ ballad, sun 
“ It was the Red-cross Knight,’* ballad, su 

_ “ Behold the happy home,” ballad, sung by 

“Dulcet music, power enchanting,” 


as performed 
y E. FITZBALL. 


by Mr. Reeves, price 2s. 
y Miss Birch, price 2s. 
r. Reeves, price 2s. 
song of Orpheus, sung by Miss Miran, 


price 2s, 

_ MADAME ANNA THILLON’S New Song, “THE LILY LIES DROOPING,” 
is now published, price 2s. ‘‘The Ballad by Mr. Val. Morris, ‘The Lily lies 
drooping,’ seemed noes fe the taste iy bailed eae ond b pr bicmyrmpees as it 
were with one voice; and a very pre i and c ing} it ren- 
dered by Madame Thillon,”—Mosioar Wor.tp, Nar. 20. -oipabe taste 

CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, where may be 
had Boxes and Stalls for Drury Lane Theatre in the best 
situations._50, New Bond Street. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 


No. 214, SOHO SQUARE, 
Mr.HOWARD GLOVER 


Has the honor to announce that this Establishment, intended for the formation 
of Artistes for Opera, the Drama, and the Concert m, as well as for general 
Musical Instruction, will be opened on the Ist of February, 1848. 


IN THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. Howarp GLover is happy to be enabled to state that he will have the 
assistance of his Mother, 


Mrs. GLOVER, 


(of the Theatres Royal) and THE MUSICAL willbe conducted by Mr. HowarD 
GLover, and Assistant Professors. 


Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be afforded 
an opportunity of acquiring that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Declamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no regular pro- 
vincial Opera, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropolitan criticism. 

THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 

A Class for Dramatic Reading and the style and gesture of Theatrical 
expression, will be held every MonpDay, under the direction of Mrs. GLover. 

On TueEspay, the Academy will be open from 10 till 4, for Private Vocal 
and other Lessons. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, a Vocal Class for Concerted Music, will 
be held for Gentlemen o: ly. 

On THuRsDAY Morninea, &@ Vocal Class for Ladies. 

On Saturpay, a General Rehearsal will take place; and, once in every 
Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with Orches 

ccomp ents, will be ormed, on which occasions the 

Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, and 
the Metropolitan Press will be invited. 

Instrumental Classes, for the Practice of Chamber and Orchestral Music, 
will also be held on MonDAy and THURSDAY EVENINGS; and a Harmony 
Class on Fripay. 


The advantages of this School will be equally open to the Amateur. Eminent 
Professors of all branches of the art, as also of the Italian, German, and French 
languages (which are now so essential to the Musical Artiste) will be connected 
with the Institution. 

ITERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, . 
Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, 
Half a quarter paid in advance. 
No Proress1onat Pupil will be taken for less than six months, aud those only 
for that term who are so far advanced as to require merely a ‘‘ cours de perfec- 
tionnement.”” More backward Pupils will not be taken for less than a twelvemonth. 
On quitting the Academy, Pupils will be furnished with a certificate of efficiency, 
and the interest of the Institution will be employed to forward their profession 
sap. ou should they leave before the stipulated period, this certificate will not 
e granted. — . 
All communications to be addressed (post Paes to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
No. 21a, SoHo SQUARE. 





Ten GUINEAS. 
Four GuINBAS. 





PERSONAL GRACES, 

The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged cur], 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal 
the effect of RowLAND’s Macassar OIL, on either natural or artificial hair, 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any tion, producing yee 7 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it fmparts, rendering the x m4 
dress frut enchanting. RowLanp’s KALypox is a preparation of unpara ~ 

efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather; and gompletely eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations ; and RowLAND’s ODONTO, Or PEARL 
DENTRI He is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 
. BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. . 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the Government 
Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The only Genuine “‘ MACASSAR 
O1L,” KALYpor,” and *‘OponTo,” are “ ROWLANDS’,” and the wrapper ot 


each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS”,” preceding that of the article, with their 
signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus: 
ROWLAND AND SON. 





Hou.oway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and 

Aha beta aha ae aa Oi 
\» Od. 8.5 . 

caving'bp taking the Inte nina 4 w 





{ A, . 
Sold by them at 20, Sie and by every respectable Chemist 
and Perfumer throughout the . 
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HANDEL'S ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 


MENDELSSOHN’s FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT, 
AND A SELECTION FROM 
Mendelssohn’s Music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
will be performed at EXETER HALL, on WEDNFSDAY Evening Nex" 
anuary 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS— 
Miss STEWART, Miss GILL, Miss DUVAL, 
Mr. LOCKEY, and Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 


The CHORUS will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing 
School. The ORCHESTRA, complete in every department, will consist of upwards 
of 50 Performers. 


Leader, Mr. WILLY. 
AREA 


Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


TICKETS :— 
“0 * ONE SHILLING. 
Reserved seats, . - Half-a-Crown. 
Central Reserved seats. - Five Shillings. 


May be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand; of the principal Music 
SELLERS: and at ExeTerR HALL. 





UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS OF 


LODER’S NEW OPERETTA, 


“THE YOUNG GUARD.” 
The Words by GEORGE SOANE, A.B. 





THE OVERTURE. .cssssesccccccsessssscctcccscesccesscsseeseesesssssseets 3 O 
Tarantella Dance and Song, with Chorus......secccosessseccescossesees oor 4 0 
SONGS. 

“ © for the Days, the Happy Days,”’...... sung by Madame Anna Thillon, 2 0 
“The Drum! The Drum!” .....0.sesceesseeeens » Madame Anna Thillon, 2 6 
“ It is for him I die,”*.........eeeee08- dseciieded Madame Anna Thillon, 2 0 
Tl try to think with thee,”.......+sesecsesseeees +++» Miss Sara Flower, 2 0 

EAVG,” coccce ° 20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
DUETS. 
« From the Fairy-haunted River,” .....+.sse0e08 ( Moieme sane Teen} 2 6 
‘ Madame Anna Thillon 

“ The Trysting Tree,”...s+s+sssseeeeeeereeees mm pore pve con Flower, | 

* Oh yes! I’m all attention,”......ccsceseseesees { ae Lae | 2 6 


The Operetta complete, in one volume, boards, ONE GUINEA. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, and other Arrangements, for Pianoforte, are in progress. 


‘London: C. JEPPERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 





Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


On MONDAY Evening Next, the 24th January, at Eight o’clock, 


MR. WILSON 


will give AN HOUR WI’? BURNS, in which he will sing a Selection of Burns’s 
Songs, and recite “ TAM O’ SHANTER ;” and a miscellaneons Selection 
OF THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


PIANO-PORTE, - MR. JOLLEY. 








The doors will be opened at half-past Seven o’clock, the Entertainment to 
commeuce at Eight, and terminate about Ten. 


PART I-A N HOUR WI’ BURNS. 


Song—‘ There was a Lad was born in Kyle.” Song—‘ Wilt thou be my dearie ?? 
Song— There was a Lass and she was fair.’ Song—‘ Go fetch to mé a Pint 0” 
Wine.’ Song—‘ O Tibbie, I hae seen the day.’ Song—‘ John Anderson my jo.’ 
Song—* The Deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman.’ Song—‘ Green grow the Rashes, 0.’ 
Song— Does haughty Gaul invasion threat,——Mr. Wilson will recite Burns’s 
humorous Poem of ‘TAM O’ SHANTER.’ 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 
Song—‘ There’s nae luck aboot the house.’ Jacobite Song—' Ower the Water 


to Charlie.” Song—‘ Johnny Cope.’ — i ig —! 
Married Man’s leak ny Cope.’ Song—‘ Bonnie Bessie Lee.’ Song—‘ The 


Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.6d.; Private Boxes for Six Persons 158.3 
’ “for Eight, €1.—Books of the Words, 6d. fevdis ¢ 


ENTERTAINMENTS TO BE GIVEN ON THE EVENINGS OF 


MONDAY, JANUARY the 31st; MONDAY, the 7th ; 
f MOND Ae the MONDAY, the 7th FEBRUARY; and 








SELECT LIST OF MUSICAL WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET. | 





SCARLOTTI’s PIECES POUR LE CLAVERIN, 
EpiTep By J. B. CRAMER, 
Price 15s. Or in separate numbers, 2s. each. 
HANDEL’s SUITES DE PIECES POUR LE CLAVERIN. 
EpiTEeD BY I. MOSCHELES, 
In Two books, 12s. each. Or in single Suites, 2s. 6d. each. 
BEETHOVEN’s SYMPHONIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFoRTE BY I. MOSCHELES. 

Price 7s. and 8s. each. Accompaniments to ditto, 3s. 6d. each. 
SELECT MOVEMENTS FROM THE ABOVE, 
From 2s. to 5s. each. 

. CATHEDRAL SERVICES, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR 
PIANOFORTE, EDITED BY 
JOHN GOSS anp JAMES TURLE 
(Organist of St. Paul’s) (Organist of Westminster Abbey). 
In two Vols. price 21s. each. Or in separate Numbers, from 4s, to 7s. each. 
CHANTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR 
PIANOFORTE, EDITED, WITH 
Prefatory Observations on Chanting, 
By JOHN GOSS (Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral). 


Price 12s. 
SABBATH EVENINGS, 
SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 


CoNTAINING Sonos, Hymns, Coutiecrs, CHants, Etc., EDITED AND 
ARRANGED BY JOSEPH GOSS. ¢ 


Price 15s. 
DEVOTIONAL MELODIES, 

FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS; 
ConsisTiNG oF PsaLms, Hyms, CoLLects, AND SHorT ANTHEMS, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
J. JOLLY (Organist of St. Philip’s) 

In two Vols. Price 6s. each. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET. 





















New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET, 
8. 


“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P, F accompaniment 


ad lib. Giulio ndi, .. oe rv ee és e BS ied 
**THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 

variations, P. F. Sy ad lib, Giulio Regondi *e 3 (OO 
Sevection from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” GiulioRegondi 2 6 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour Jes Eléves, No. 1, in G. No, 2, in C, 

Me age ‘ wi as ve «e 23 se Zz 6 
No. 2, of LE PARTERRE, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover’s 

celebrated Duet, “‘ We come to thee, Savoy ; ” “ Un Segretto;? 

“The Standard Bearer,” &c. .. ob ng rn eb oe 
GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 6 
J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County ot Middlesex ; where all communica- 
ons for = = ae: to - addressed, = re To nd na xf &: pe | 

n Stree! : nge, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; an 
all Bookesellers.—Saturday “January 22nd, 1948, aos : 












